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“So I said to 
the principal 


Give me the class of slow-learners 
With the help of The Growth of Ame 
ica, I shall teach them about our nation 
how it grew, and continues to grow 
And,” I declared with arms waving, and 
eyes gleaming, “I shall make them see 
and understand how wondertul it is to be 


living inside of Liberty’s ‘golden door 


The principal didn’t say much \ll 


right,’ he replied after a pause, “‘try it 


Months have passed My slow-learners 
have become eagel learners. Now when 
ever I talk about my class and The 
Growth of America—heavens-to-Betsv' 


itis he who gesticulates. And I just smile 


ind pat the book 


took Divisi 
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OW will future historians characterize 
the 1950's? To this question there can 
be only guesses; and were we not human 

as well as historical beings, we might well be- 
queath it to them. Perhaps, however, the asking 
of a properly future question is not only inevita- 
ble but valuable, for it gives us critical guides— 
rough though they be—for thinking of the suc- 
ceeding years that are yet ours. 

It is significant (maybe even disillusioning) 
that the 1950’s are fading into history on a pre- 
dominantly negative note, Politicians observe 
what has been called a lack of national purpose, 
clergymen find a loss of dedication to a moral so- 
ciety, historians point to riddles and paradoxes 
in America’s present world position, and moral- 
ists decry the low standards of personal ethics. 
Throughout the land is a sense of loss, and there- 
with an attitude of nihilism and a feeling of hol- 
low pessimism, 

Such judgments, being so unanimous and from 
so many sources, lead one to accept their general 
validity, however much there may be disagree- 
ment over details. There is a loss of commitment 
to historic ideals, there is a sense of drift result- 
ing from the lack of clear national purpose, and 
there is a feeling that the future—for all peoples 
the unknown—must be faced without reserves and 
without a clear mandate. 

This was not always so in America, as students 
of American history very well know; in fact, al- 
most opposite characterizations have been written 
about past generations of Americans with their 
sense of purpose, their feeling of duty, and their 
drive toward the future. Why then the change? 
Why the loss of traditional attitudes? Why the 
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general disillusionment? It is the thesis of this 
paper that among the causes of these phenomena 
(for they are undoubtedly many) is something 
new in the American consciousness which, except 
it bring forth radical self-examination, could well 
be destructive. That new awareness I shall call 
the sense of historical involvement. 

To see this awareness as new, we must recall 
something of the attitudes—among them the atti- 
tude toward history—of that period which gave 
birth to the “self-evident” principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The central ideas of 
the period were Reason and Law and their con- 
ceptual relatives; Carl Becker summarized them 
thus: “In the eighteenth century the words with- 
out which no enlightened person could reach a 
restful conclusion were nature, natural law, first 
cause, reason, sentiment, humanity, perfectibility 
(these last three being necessary only for the more 
tender-minded, perhaps).”? Placing their trust in 
Reason, the men of Enlightenment believed that 
eternal principles of right and justice could be 
grasped by human beings and subsequently made 
the platform of social criticism and reform. ‘True 
enough they soon learned that Reason without 
Experience is formal and empty; and before the 
Enlightenment was middle-aged, it was turning 
to history and natural history with the passion of 
lovers. Yet the goal of this search in Experience 
remained the same as that of Reason: namely the 
discovery of a transhistorical, rational, indeed 
self-evident nugget of truth. The student of his- 
tory will reflect that a gross delusion occurred in 
this process, for what Reason and Experience did 
was less a matter of discovering eternal truth than 
of absolutizing the sentiments of Enlightenment, 
and more especially those of the English philoso- 
pher, John Locke. But this absolutizing occurred, 
and the American Founding Fathers proceeded to 
develop the political, even revolutionary, impli- 
cations of the Lockeian eternal truths with a gen- 
ius that combined penetrating insight with child- 


1Carl L. Becker. The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth- 
Century Philosophers. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 


Press, 1932. p. 47- 
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like naiveté. Small wonder that a foreign observer 
such as D. W. Brogan, with critical spectacles on, 
would observe: “How absurd an ambition for a 
people to attempt, by a written constitution, to 
‘establish justice’! It is an ambition to make law- 
yers laugh and philosophers weep, “To promote 
the general welfare’; what is this entity so con- 
fidently labeled? . . . What an overleaping ambi- 
tion for the Supreme Court to apply not known 
statute or case law but the ‘rule of reason’!””? 


Having discovered the truths of natural law— 
or most of them—the Enlightenment proceeded 
to make certain inferences about man and his- 
tory. Voltaire, speaking for most of Enlighten- 
ment, observed that “History is little else than 
a picture of human crimes and misfortunes.” The 
past is the period of ignorance and superstition— 
and hence of unhappiness and misery; better to 
break with the old institutions and old values 
and replace them with new and enlightened ones. 
The present, then, is the period of transition, 
even indeed of beginning history again. The slate 
was to be wiped clean (Locke’s theory of the tabula 
rasa had shown that knowledge begins anew in 
the individual; history, too, may perhaps be begun 
anew, with society organized according to the 
natural laws by which God governs not only man 
but the whole universe), the errors and evils pro- 
duced by ignorance had to be removed through 
knowledge, and thought and action must be di- 
rected toward the future where, if men only re- 
tain their grasp on knowledge, the “heavenly 
city” will be achieved on earth. 

These Enlightenment ideas were primarily 
European in origin and meaning, but they were 
carried to America by the early immigrants. And 
their arrival on virgin soil did little to change 
them; rather, in fact, they were only reinforced. 
Here was a land where history could be begun 
anew, where a break with the past could be 
achieved, and where hopes for the future could 
be more than dreams. In a way that seemed more 
real than it actually was, the first immigrants 
were breaking with Europe and the past; they 
were entering an environment where Enlighten- 
ment ideas such as social contract, natural law, 
consent of the governed, and government derived 
from the people ceased being ideas and became 
actualities. And they were soon able to look back 
on the first years of America—and indeed down 
to 1776—as years in which Locke’s theories were 
not simply theories but political facts. Sir Ernest 


7D. W. Brogan. The American Character. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. p. 129. 


Barker has clearly summarized the conclusion to 
be made: “For once, a political theory was con- 
crete in the actual fact of life and daily experi- 
ence; and it is this conjunction of theory and ex- 
perience which is the essence of the American 
Revolution.” Small wonder that a man of En- 
lightenment such as John Adams could write, “I 
always consider the settlement of America with 
reverence and wonder, as the opening of a grand 
scene and design in Providence for the illumina- 
tion of the ignorant and the emancipation of the 
slavish part of mankind all over the world.” 

To be sure, the American Enlightenment, fol- 
lowing upon the Puritan era, did not slavishly 
follow its European counterparts. America did 
not, for example, drop the concept of sin, and 
hence its belief in progress was always a tempered 
one. Perhaps this resulted from its Puritan an- 
cestry, perhaps also because Americans did not, 
as Voltaire and his confreres, have to battle 
priests and churches in their efforts toward estab- 
lishing a rational society. Nor, for perhaps the 
same reasons, were Americans Utopian: Jefferson 
hated Utopianism, and a pragmatic sense for the 
practical prevented America from experiencing 
many (but not all) of the paradoxes and ironies 
of Utopian beliefs. Rather, the American En- 
lightenment grafted its own perspectives on the 
tree of Enlightenment, with the result that 
America was given a rather different plant from 
Europe’s. 

Four major characteristics—all of them involv- 
ing an attitude toward history—have been singled 
out by historians as especially important. The 
first is a sense of dynamism, expressed in many 
ways by many people, but no better than by Walt 
Whitman in a letter to Emerson: “Master, I 
am a man who has perfect faith. Master, we have 
not come through centuries, caste, heroisms, 
fables, to halt in this land today.” Second is a 
pervasive messianism, a belief that America is an 
experiment for the world—is indeed the hope of 
the world, if only the world will accept it. Jeffer- 
son expressed this feeling perfectly when he 
wrote, “It is impossible not to be sensible that we 
are acting for all mankind.” Third is a character- 
istic which Max Lerner has called American ex- 
ceptionalism. “America is different,” the feeling 
runs—so different in fact that at times she has 
been counseled not to meddle in the affairs of 
the world. Last is a persistent moralism, a tend- 
ency to see the struggles of history in absolute 
moral terms rather than in relative terms which 
involve power relations and passions as well as 
values. 
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For want of a better phrase, I shall summarize 
these observations about America and history— 
its belief in transhistorical truths coupled with 
dynamism, messianism, exceptionalism, and 
moralism—“‘historical puritanism.” The analogy 
with religion is intentional, though it is derived 
primarily from D. W. Brogan. (That Enlighten- 
ment ideas should be compared to religion is 
not, I think, paradoxical; as Becker notes, “In 
order to defeat Christian philosophy the Philoso- 
phies had therefore to meet it on the level of cer- 
tain common preconceptions.”)* Brogan wrote 
that “America is built like a church on a rock of 
dogmatic affirmations.” Even more than this 
must be said, however. The political absolutes of 
the nation are like a deposit of revelation, to be 
protected as well as promulgated by it. Hence the 
spirit of activism. And the use of “puritanism” 
summarizes an attitude toward history in many 
ways not unlike the puritan attitude toward life 
as a whole: activism and messianism, again, but 
also a sense of rightness with reference to the 
political code such that that code must be used as 
a judge ot history, but is not itself considered to 
be historical, 

This belief in historical puritanism has been, 
I think, the chief molder of America’s attitude 
toward, and involvement in, the historical proc- 


ess. One is tempted to refer to F, J. Turner’s 
“frontier thesis” in this context, for the frontier 
served the purpose of maintaining the conjunc- 
tion of political theory and experience even when 
the experience of the rest of the nation seemed 


to challenge it. When the absolutes were 
threatened, the frontier was there to reassert 
them. Actually, too, there are forebodings of dis- 
ruption in this thesis—it is really negative and 
pessimistic—for with the passing of the frontier 
would go the experiential basis of the American 
mind. It is interesting to observe how Americans 
have sought to supplant the literal frontier with 
other “frontiers” such as those of knowledge, of 
justice, of society itself, as if they recognized that 
without a frontier mentality America would lose 
its inheritance. To be sure, America has been 
involved in history in other ways as well, but so 
often her involvements have been like that typi- 
fied by World War I: America enters history to 
make the world “safe” for her deposit of revela- 
tion. That the world has not wanted to accept 
that revelation, that it has at times resisted 
America’s interventions as well as her handouts, 
has generally been perplexing but not disturbing 
~ * Becker, op. cit., p. 123. 
* Brogan, op. cit., p. 128. 


to her fundamental convictions. History for many 
Americans remained bunk, even if they wrote 
and read histories by the score. 


But America’s historical puritanism, it now 
appears, is being shaken, and our involvement in 
history is being most forcefully brought to na- 
tional consciousness. Perhaps the whole decade 
has reinforced this sense of involvement; yet it 
is possible to mention a few highlights for iilus- 
trative purposes. First, and least dramatic, has 
been the continuing resistance of the world to 
American aid and American ideas, together with 
a rising or continuing anti-American feeling in 
many parts of the world. To say the least, such 
rejection is puzzling to us, and like any rigid 
absolutist we tend to view the rejecter as funda- 
mentally perverse. But, for our part, too, is there 
not something less than consistency when, in the 
name of freedom, we look at our world neighbors 
in terms of their acceptance of an economic and 
social order that is primarily ours? Some genera- 
tions ago we were advised not “to meddle in the 
affairs of Europe.” When we could follow this 
advice, we were free to pursue our political reve- 
lation. Now we have been forced to meddle, Does 
this lead us to face the prospect that America has 
not, after all, been acting for all mankind, that 
our ideals are not ideals for the world, and that 
the national genius of different peoples is such 
that each must develop its own cultural institu- 
tions? Second is the shock of Sputnik, the real 
effects of which may well not be known for dec- 
ades, But is it too early to suggest that Sputnik 
symbolizes a realization that our absolute is not 
really an absolute, that other national systems, 
based on other presuppositions, may make their 
own advances and even indeed, in some areas, sur- 
pass us? A third illustration is the visit of Khru- 
shchev, an event which Americans have still not 
got over, and one in the company of such prob- 
lems as “coexistence” and the recognition of Red 
China. History, we may be learning, is not made 
up of the good and the bad, the white and the 
black, but rather of grays. And even more funda- 
mental than the grays are the power relations 
among peoples which are the stuff of history— 
relations with which we must learn to live and 
which are basically destructive to an historical 
puritanism. Moral values, we want to believe, are 
still the principles which can lift action above 
the jungle level of existence; but how can our 
moral idealism be meaningful and relevant to 
the problems of today? Still other illustrations 

(Concluded on page 206) 





Proposals for a Social Studies 
Curriculum 


John H. Haefner 








UBLIC interest in the American educa- 

tional system continues unabated. Parental 

concern with the kind of education boys 
and girls are receiving is on the increase, I think 
this interest and concern is one of the most 
wholesome developments in education which has 
occurred in the twentieth century. In my view, 
apathy toward an institution is more corrosive 
than outright opposition. And certainly the 
schools have been the victims of public apathy 
far too long. 

At the same time, there are forces at work 
which trouble me deeply. I see evidences of an 
uninformed and even dangerous attitude toward 
the place of the social sciences and humanities in 
the education of boys and girls. There is too 
much uncritical admiration of the Russian school 
system and of European secondary schools gen- 
erally. There is a growing conviction, in high 
places, that a crash program in science, mathe- 
matics, and related areas will somehow or other 
wipe out the loss of face we endured as a result 
of recent Russian successes in the exploration of 


space. 


My ultimate concern, of course, is that a mis- 
begotten emphasis on science, technology, or any 
one area of the curriculum might conceivably 
win the battle for America, but lose us the war. 
There is not a single issue which threatens world 
peace, as I see it, whose ultimate solution hinges 
upon science and technology as much as it de- 
pends upon the social sciences and humanities. 
Our innermost problem is man’s inability to live 
with men. It is precisely because technology has 
outstripped the social sciences that the problem 








This is a slightly condensed version of an address 
the author gave at the annual convention of the 
National Council for the Social Studies last Novem- 
ber. Dr. Haefner is Professor of Social Studies Edu- 
cation and head of the Social Studies Department in 
the University High School of the State University of 
Iowa. 








exists. Some of the current trends in education, 
if carried to excess, promise to augment the prob- 
lem, not resolve it. If this be true, then I think 
every thoughtful and conscientious social studies 
teacher becomes personally and intimately in- 
volved. 

It seems to me we, as individual social studies 
teachers and as social studies teachers banded to- 
gether in state and national professional organi- 
zations, have two choices: (1) We can stand pat; 
we can ignore the charges being made against 
what we are doing; we can defend what we have 
been and are doing; we can stand by and wait for 
public pressure to impose a curriculum and in- 
structional practices upon us. (2) We can do some 
soul-searching of our own about what we have 
been doing in social studies instruction; we can 
identify the things we now believe to be no longer 
practical or desirable; we can throw away old 
patterns of thought and indulge in some bold 
and imaginative thinking about how we can 
shape a better curriculum; we can produce some 
specific suggestions and recommendations which 
reflect our experience and our knowledge; we can 
assert that as people who have spent their lives 
in the teaching of the social studies, we have 
“something of value” to offer to the improvement 
of The American High School Today. Indeed, 
Dr, Conant strongly urges this second course of 
action in his report, “Therefore,” he says, “ex- 
perimentation, evaluation, and discussion of the 
findings of social science teachers would seem to 
me to be high on the list of priorities in curricu- 
lum development.” 


Taking my cue from Dr. Conant’s recom- 
mendations, I should like, in the interest of stim- 
ulating thought, discussion, and open-minded de- 
bate, to outline a possible sequence of social 
studies courses for grades 7 through 12. This 
program, in my judgment, would represent an 
improvement in social studies instruction. My 
basic concern is with the schools as they are pres- 
ently constituted, with teachers as they are and 
as they are being educated in teacher education 
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institutions. I am consciously trying to avoid a 
Utopian approach, to steer clear of proposals so 
unrealistic as to be achievable only in the far- 
distant future. Any proposals for change would 
be relatively meaningless, however, without a 
brief commentary on why changes need to be 
made, 


Wuy CHANGE Is NEEDED 


Since I am making no attempt to support these 
comments with objective research data, it would 
be far more straight-forward and honest to title 
them: “Prejudices and Predilections of John 


Haefner.” 


1. The three-fold contribution of social studies 
instruction to the education of boys and girls is 
not sufficiently clear in our own minds. This lack 
of clarity about our objectives has had two re- 
sults: (1) Much of our teaching has been of in- 
ferior quality with far too much emphasis on 
rote learning and memoriter recall; (2) Neither 
the public nor (even more damning) our own 
students have developed any high regard for the 
social studies and their importance in mid- 
twentieth century. The three-fold contribution 
of the social studies can and should be clearly 
and unequivocally stated. I propose the follow- 
ing: 
Instruction in the social studies is designed: 
First, to help every student acquire as extensive 
a reservoir of power knowledge in the social 
studies as it is possible for him to develop as an 
individual; second, to help every student ac- 
quire the maximum facility of which he is cap- 
able in using his reservoir of power knowledge 
for purposes of critical and constructive think- 
ing; and third, to engender in every student the 
maximum will to act on the basis of his knowl- 
edge and informed opinion. If you wonder why 
I have omitted mention of the inculcation of 
desirable attitudes, it is because I am persuaded 
that attitudes are the product of power knowl- 
edge and critical thought. 


2. Four major weaknesses appear to me to be 
prevalent in social studies instruction: In the 
first place, we attempt the impossible in terms 
of coverage of material within the time allot- 
ment provided, The most glaring, but far from 
the only, example of this is the world history 
course, A paraphrase of one of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s unforgettable remarks, which I sug- 
gested at Buffalo in 1955 is still pertinent: 
“Never have so many learned so little about so 


much.” In the second place, the “Carnegie Unit” 
—the obsession that every course must be offered 
five days per week—is a major bottleneck to cur- 
ricular reorganization and adversely affects the 
social studies curriculum. In the third place, we 
have become the victims of the “creeping cur- 
riculum”—the repository for instruction which 
no other areas will claim. The curriculum sug- 
gests that we are supposed to serve, at least in 
the eyes of some, as Emily Post, the parish priest, 
recreation coordinator for young people, and 
junior grade psychiatrists. “Social studies” has 
become a term without any real integrity of its 
own. We have done ourselves no service in 
labeling all our courses with the amorphous 
term “social studies.” And finally, in the fourth 
place, we have demonstrated singularly little 
imagination and genuine (as contrasted with lip 
service) concern in developing a curriculum for 
able students in the social studies. 


3. Particularly at the secondary level, the 
values of organized subject matter outweigh the 
advantages of an “integrated” approach. Inte- 
gration of knowledge is essentially an individual 
function. A good teacher integrates his own 
knowledge and succeeds in helping students 
make a start in this direction for themselves. 
He will do this regardless of the curricular or- 
ganization within which he teaches. Conversely, 
the curricular organization, while it may on oc- 
casion faciiitate integration, can certainly never 
guarantee it if the teacher lacks the inner re- 
sources and training to do it. Many of our 
experiments with integrative devices in social 
studies instruction have been founded on the 
naive assumption that a new name for the course 
and a longer block of time would somehow or 
other magically transform a mediocre teacher 
into one who could successfully help boys and 
girls to relate social knowledge. 

Three subsidiary observations appear to me 
to be significant: First, core curriculum, inte- 
gration, and even such a course as the Modern 
Problems course have not proved to be as satis- 
factory as we had hoped they would be. It is 
time that we subject them to a very critical re- 
appraisal, Second, I see no evidence in the fore- 
seeable future that the preparation of teachers 
in our better colleges and universities will break 


The author here refers to the address he delivered as 
President of the National Council of the Social Studies. 
This address appeared in the February 1954 issue of Social 
Education under the title, “Candid Observations: Remarks 
by the President.”—Editor 
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sharply with traditional preparation along de- 
partmental lines. We are not helping ourselves 
by putting the cart—core currculum in junior 
and senior high schools—ahead of the horse— 
teacher education designed to handle core cur- 
riculum effectively. Third, I am increasingly con- 
vinced that teaching by indirection and osmosis 
does not work. Students do not learn about the 
structure, function, and problems of government 
just by studying history, nor do they learn eco- 
nomics just by studying how to buy intelli- 
gently and how to fill out income tax tables. To 
acquire power knowledge requires hard, persist- 
ent effort and sustained concentration on the 
material to be learned. Most of our experimental 
integrative courses are based on the fallacious 
principle of learning by osmosis. 


4. The total field of the social sciences is not 
as well represented in the high school curricu- 
lum as it needs to be. The most noteworthy areas 
now being largely neglected are the fields of an- 
thropology, archaeology, geography, economics, 
sociology, and social psychology. 


5. The grade placement of subject matter in 
the social studies is based almost wholly on a 
priori reasoning with little empirical evidence 
to substantiate what we are doing. The present 


grade sequence is bedded in tradition and usage. 
Lacking reliable studies or evidence, we need to 
turn to our experience with boys and girls and 
re-examine critically the grade placement of 
subject matter in social studies. 


6. The vaccination theory of instruction—re- 
peated inoculation results in immunity—has 
been decisively validated by oux courses in 
American history at grades 5, 8, and 11, and our 
civics courses at grades 9 and 12. We are desper- 
ately in need of some more effective type of 
treatment, 

Whether this commentary represents anything 
more than my own prejudices and predilections, 
the propositions I have advanced are all germane 
to the specific course proposals I am now about 
to present, 


PROPOSED SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM FOR 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Seventh Grade: Physical Geography and World Re- 
sources (4-5 semester hours). At the present time, the 
essentials of physical geography are not offered in 
the elementary school or the junior or the senior high 
school. This leaves geographic treatment of history 
courses without a proper base. 

Furthermore, much that is in present seventh- 


grade “integrated” social studies courses is so general- 
ized that the students do not feel they are getting 
their mental teeth into anything solid. Physical ge- 
ography lends itself to the seventh grader’s preoccu- 
pation with useful, concrete information. 

Representative units: Soils, Ocean Currents, Land- 
forms, Maps and Map Projections, Strategic Re- 
sources, Geography as a Basis for American Develop- 
ment. 

Eighth Grade: American History Through the Era 
of Reconstruction (4-5 semester hours). What is basi- 
cally wrong with the present three-shot vaccination 
approach to American history is that it attempts to 
cover the entire sweep of American history in a 
year. Eighth graders, particularly, must be brought to 
see the drama, the color, and the excitement of the 
American story. It takes time to make history come 
to life. It means time for wide reading in specialized 
works, in biography, in autobiography, in source 
accounts, and in historical fiction. It means time for 
dramatization and sociodrama. It means time for cre- 
ative literary efforts such as period newspapers and 
simulated diaries. It means time for manual and 
physical activities including the making of models 
and excursions to historic sites. Time for these ac- 
tivities can only be secured by means of a two-year 
block devoted to the study of American history in 
grades 8 and g. 

Representative units: Pre-Columbian Indian Cul- 
tures in North America; Discovery and Exploration; 
Struggle for Colonies (compared with present colonial 
struggles); The Revolution and the Men Who Fought 
It; The Formation of the American Constitution; 
The Middle Period; The War Between the States; 
The Agony of Reconstruction. 

Ninth Grade: American Development, 1870 to The 
Present (4-5 semester hours). The emphasis in grade 
g would be on a thorough treatment of American 
development and problems since the War Between 
the States. The emphasis would still need to be upon 
the drama of American history, but a more mature 
approach than that used in grade eight would be 
possible. 

Representative units: Agriculture; Business and 
Industry; Labor; Governmental and Constitutional 
Developments; Imperialism and the Retreat from 
Imperialism; America’s Role in World War I; The 
Delirious Twenties and the Threadbare Thirties; 
World War II and the Crisis of American World 
Leadership. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JUNIOR 
HicH ScHooLt PRoGRAM 


1. Regardless of future educational plans, students 
completing the ninth grade would have a rather 
thorough grounding in the history of their country. 
I consider this essential to a sound social studies 
program. 

2. Although the three-year sequence stresses geog- 
raphy and American history, “power knowledge” 
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from the fields of geology, archaeology, anthropology, 
and American government is included. 

3. The program appears better suited to the matu- 
ration and interests of youngsters of junior high 
school age. A further advantage is the elimination of 
the present two-year gap in the study of American 
history. 

4. It would seem desirable, though not essential, 
that the junior high school program be on a five-day- 
a-week (5 semester hours) schedule. The seventh- 
grade offering, particularly, could be done on a three- 
semester-hour basis. My own preference for the 
eighth- and ninth-grade courses wouid be to plan 
them on a four-hour-per-week basis, but to schedule 
the course for five days a week, thus encouraging 
teachers to devote one hour per week to the discus- 
sion of contemporary affairs. This would not need to 
be on a rigid “Friday-is-current-events-day” basis, 
however. 

5. While all students would be required to take the 
junior high school sequence, provision would be 
made for academically able students. This would be 
done by providing special sections of the basic classes, 
covering essentially the same content materials. Pro- 
vision for the academically able would consist pri- 
marily of (1) the depth and thoroughness of the 
treatment; (2) the materials used (more difficult read- 
ing materials, greater use of first-hand accounts, and 
so forth); and (3) the methods of teaching employed, 
with more attention to independent research; indi- 
vidual projects; more writing required; more rigid 
standards imposed. 


PROPOSED SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM FOR 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Tenth Grade: A. Governmental Institutions— 
Principles and Problems (required. 3 semester hours). 
The present course in world history, commonly of- 
fered in grade ten, has pretty well proven itself as 
unmanageable and unworkable. Even if the course 
itself were conceptually sound, it is difficult to imag- 
ine a more inappropriate grade level at which to 
offer it. On the other hand, there seems to be no 
sound reason for postponing study of governmental 
institutions to grade 12. This subject lends itself to 
teaching procedures which will hold the interest of 
tenth graders, including field trips and direct, pur- 
poseful experiences in the community. 

While the hard core of the course would be a study 
of the structure, functions, and problems of Ameri- 
can government, considerable attention would be 
given to comparative government and the govern- 
mental organization of other countries. 

Representative units: Government in Other Times 
and Other Places; The Basis for the American Ex- 
periment; Law-making, Law-enforcement, and Law- 
interpretation; Modern Dictatorships; Modern De- 
mocracies; The Growth of Executive Power; Inter- 
Governmental Relationships in Our Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Tenth Grade: B. Sociology and Social Psychology 
—Principles and Probiems (elective. 2-3 semester 
hours). This seems clearly to be one of the “neglected 
areas” of the present secondary social studies cur- 
riculum. Yet some of the most exciting developments 
in the behavioral sciences are occurring in those dis- 
ciplines. Since the course would be elective, it is 
likely that students with considerable interest in the 
social studies would tend to elect it. The treatment 
should be as mature as able tenth-graders can handle. 

Representative units: The Population Explosion 
and Its Implications; Group Behavior; Agencies of 
Group Control; Social Classes and Stratification; The 
Role of Status; New Findings in Sociological and 
Social Psychological Research. 

Eleventh Grade: A. Economics and Ecotiomic Prob- 
lems (required. 3 semester hours). The present status 
of economic education well illustrates the theory of 
“learning by osmosis.” In spite of our rationaliza- 
tions, students do not learn economics in connec- 
tion with American history, or government, or world 
history, or even modern problems. To acquire eco- 
nomic literacy requires far more than learning how 
to fill out income tax returns. I see no way to acquire 
“power knowledge” in this important area unless we 
provide students with an opportunity to study eco- 
nomics regularly and in an organized fashion. 

Representative units: What Are Economic Prob- 
lems?; Foundations of the American Economic Sys- 
tem; Fundamentals of the American Economy; Na- 
tional Income Analysis as a Means of Measuring Our 
Economy; Comparative Economic Systems; The Eco- 
nomics of Being a Consumer. 

Eleventh Grade: B. Ancient, Medieval and Early 
Modern History (elective. 2-3 semester hours). This 
elective course would be especially aimed at the 
academically able and the college preparatory stu- 
dents. It would be honest both in its title and in its 
intent: to survey the most meaningful aspects of 
Eastern and Western Civilization from pre-historic 
times to approximately 1700. 

Eleventh Grade: C. Readings and Review in 
American Civilization (elective. 2-3 semester hours). 
The primary purpose of this course would be a 
rather mature study, in depth, of American civiliza- 
tion. A secondary purpose would be to prepare 
juniors for the many college entrance examinations 
which are becoming increasingly competitive. Since 
the social studies. sections of these examinations con- 
sist largely of materials from American history, this 
course would aim to provide deeper and more ma- 
ture understanding of the basic forces in American 
civilization. Adult, college-level readings and a semi- 
nar approach would be emphasized. 

Twelfth Grade: A. The Modern World and Its 
Geography (required. 3-5? semester hours). The great- 


? While it would be required that all seniors enroll for 
a social studies course, individual circumstances might 
make it desirable to permit students to meet the require- 
ment through the electives offered at this grade level. 
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est possible intellectual maturity would seem to be a 
prerequisite for a study of the modern world. For 
this reason, this course is placed in the twelfth grade. 
The course would deal primarily with selected areas 
of the world and their development since approxi- 
mately 1870. 

The basis of the course would be rather intensive 
study of selected “tension areas” of the world. The 
study would include the geographic features, the his- 
torical development, the political organization, the 
economic systems, the cultural values, and the inter- 
national relations of the selected areas. 

Representative area studies: The U.S.S.R.; The Far 
East; The Middle East; Western Europe; Africa; 
Latin America. 

Twelfth Grade: B. Modern History from 1700 
(elective. 2-3 semester hours). This would be a con- 
tinuation of the elective course (B) offered in grade 
eleven. 

Twelfth Grade: C. Readings in Social Studies (elec- 
tive. 2-3 semester hours). As in the case of the elec- 
tive (C) offered in grade eleven, this course would be 
aimed at the college preparatory students and the 
academically able. It might take one of two direc- 
tions: a continuation of the eleventh-grade elective, 
Readings and Review in American Civilization; or it 
might have an entirely different orientation. 

It might well consist of the intensive reading and 
the extensive discussion of significant works in the 
area of the social sciences and the humanities. It 
would employ a seminar approach. 

Representative readings: Plato’s Republic; Ma- 
chiavelli’s The Prince; Veblen’s Theory of the Lei- 
sure Class; Bellamy’s Looking Backward; Smith's 
Wealth of Nations; Reisman’s The Lonely Crowd; 
and similar titles. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SENIOR 
HicH ScHOOL PROGRAM 


1. The senior high school program has gained a 
great deal of flexibility as a result of abandoning the 
“Carnegie Unit.” It is assumed that other curricular 
areas, as well as social studies, would do so. This 
would make it possible for students to take a greater 
number of courses in any given semester or year. 

2. While a social studies course would be a require- 
ment in every year of the senior high school, this 
requirement would not necessitate a full five-hour 
period of time in every student’s schedule each week. 

g. The “neglected areas” of the social sciences are 
more adequately represented in the proposed curric- 
ulum, and courses are available for the students who 
would profit from them. 

4. While heavy emphasis is placed on courses for 
the academically able and the college preparatory 
students, a coherent and articulated program is of- 
fered for students who will terminate their formal 
education with high school. 

5. The proposed senior high school program is 


realistically oriented to the rising standards for col- 
lege admission. 


Accepting, for the moment, my prejudices and 
predilections about current practices in social 
studies instruction, of what use is the proposed 
course of study? It is certainly not an infallible 
guide to curricular revision. It is certainly not a 
rigid mold to be accepted or rejected in toto. 
Rather, I think, these proposals, if they have 
merit, should result in three different but related 
kinds of action. 


First, we need “frontier thinking” about the 
social studies curriculum on a wide-spread scale 
—by individual teachers, by the social studies 
teachers of a local school or school system, and 
by state and national organizations of social 
studies teachers. We need to free our minds, for 
the moment, from practical questions such as 
“Are there textbooks?”; “Where are the teach- 
ers to do it?”; and “Can it be done in our 
school?” and concentrate on the crucial ques- 
tion: What kind of course of study would be re- 
quired in order to do a better job of social 
studies instruction for boys and girls? 


Second, the results of this “free-wheeling” 
thinking next need thorough airing and discus- 
sion by the people most knowledgeable and most 
concerned. All concrete proposals made, includ- 
ing the one outlined, should be placed on the 
block for discussion and debate. At this stage the 
practical problems are relevant. Will it work? 
Does it make sense? Is this really what we want 
for boys and girls? Is this program feasible in the 
light of present educational conditions and the 
values of American society? 


And, finally, we need to give serious thought 
to the matter of implementation, Shall we con- 
tinue the present practice of curricular change 
through local school action? Or shall we propose 
a national study group to formulate a recom- 
mended course of study? Challenged by the em- 
phasis on science and mathematics, how can we 
social studies teachers make our weight felt and 
our experience count for something? Through 
our state educational associations? Through our 
professional social studies organizations? In 
short, how can we get something done? 

There is no royal road to improved social 
studies instruction. Improvement will come only 
when careful thought and informed discussion 
precede individual and group action. 





Migrant Labor Laws: Now and Then 


Donald R. Thomas 











F THE Texas-Mexican migratory farm la- 

borer were a student of history—but alas, 

he rarely knows how to read—he would dis- 
cover a curiously familiar echo in the injustices 
and offenses he must now everyday endure. A 
brief hop, skip, and a jump back into the his- 
tory of his people would find them facing the 
same intolerable exploitations he now confronts, 
and the same employment of efforts to protect 
him from his misery. For in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, the large landowners and 
ranchers of New Spain had imposed a labor draft 
upon the Mexican-Indians which closely paral- 
lels our present farm labor recruitment system. 
The Repartimiento system, it is true, had be- 
hind it the powerful compulsion of royal and 
religious law, while our present system is only 
propped upon the force of economic necessity. 
The single alternative to compliance in 1575 was 
death by hanging, or beating, or the like, while 
our present alternatives offer little more than 
death by starvation. Thus the modern demo- 
cratic choice seems to offer little difference and 
meager compensation, 

In the 1590's, the abuses of the Repartimiento 
system were multiple, and eventually aroused the 
holy ire of the Franciscan priests. Workers were 
being forced to labor far in excess of any legal 
or humane limits, and those who survived were 
often cheated out of their paltry pay. These con- 
ditions could not help but disturb the humani- 
tarians of the time. The Indian’s poor health 
and miserable life so stirred the fires of compas- 
sion that, in 1594, the Franciscans petitioned the 
all-powerful Council of the Indies to correct the 
most flagrant abuses. The Council, hardly acting 
in haste, nevertheless issued the Ordinances of 
1609, some 15 years after the original petition, 
and these Ordinances became the Labor Code 
of the day. Records indicate that the General 
Indian Court was able to enforce these laws 
with some regularity and even some severity, 
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which would imply that the laws were generally 
recognized by the populace as being just and 
appropriate. 

Dr. Leslie B. Simpson, in his fascinating book 
Many Mexicos,' describes some of the more im- 
portant provisions of the Ordinances as follows: 


1. Indians might not be brought from excessive dis- 
tances (more than one day’s journey) or from different cli- 
mates; 

2. their wages were to be adequate and proportioned to 
their work; 

3. they must be paid for time in traveling to and from 
work; 

4. they must be paid in cash, in person, and in the pres- 
ence of a magistrate; 

5. their hours of labor were to be fixed by the Viceroy: 
etc. 


To anyone familiar with the problems of mi- 
grant labor in the United States in 1960, these 
ancient Ordinances must seem ironic, for they 
strike at the same abuses one can encounter in 
most agricultural states today. Leaving their 
homes in the hot and arid southern portions of 
Texas and New Mexico each spring, hundreds 
of thousands of present-day farm laborers are 
forced, by necessity, to travel night and day, 
often without rest, to harvest the green growing 
lands that so desperately need their hard-work- 
ing hands. Usually the trip is made at their own 
expense and recompense comes only when the 
actual work begins. But employment starts only 
when the employer decides his crop has reached 
the magical moment of peak harvest. If this 
moment should arrive later than was predicted, 
the workers must sit idle, without pay and many 
times without sufficient resources to tide them 
them over until their first payday. Advances on 
salary by the employer can force the worker into 
a kind of debt peonage system. On the other 
hand, if the harvest peak is early, the worker 
may arrive at the contracted hour and place and 
find his promised job usurped, and since he is 
without any legal recourse, he can only move on 
defeated, hoping to find another crop on another 
farm where he can sell his labor. In short, the 
migrant laborer takes all the risks, 


* Leslie B. Simpson. Many Mexicos. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1959. p. 108. 
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Many attempts have been made, and are still 
being made, to install some system whereby the 
migrant is assured of receipt of his earned pay 
in cash instead of the kind of script which is 
negotiable only at the grower-controlled store. 
Efforts also are being made to assure the mi- 
grant that he will receive his total pay, unen- 
cumbered by the sleight-of-hand deductions of 
unscrupulous crew leaders and/or growers, For 
many years, too, there has been agitation to ex- 
tend the minimum wage laws that protect all 
other American workers and apply them equally 
to the large body of agricultural workers who 
toil in our “pastures of plenty.” In addition, and 
in keeping with Franciscan compassion, modern 
America has seen various attempts made to in- 
stall minimum age laws for agricultural workers, 
as well as the imposition of reasonable limita- 
tions on working hours and general working con- 
ditions. 

But the economically powerful and politically 
influential groups which eagerly exploited the 
Mexican-Indian worker of the sixteenth century 
have their latter day counter-parts, and most of 


the above described social reforms have been de- 
feated in part or in total. The general rules of 
today, the Ordinances of 1960, if you will, do 
not demand (1) restrictions on distances traveled 
to the job; (2) travel pay to and from work; or 
(3) protection against contrasting climes. Nor do 
they demand minimum wages, minimum ages, or 
maximum working hour limits, and there is 
little restriction on the practice of payment in 
script, and small protection from the many 
machinations of crew leaders and growers. The 
Repartimientos of 1960 are not hampered by 
any oppressive regulations imposed by the Amer- 
ican Viceroys. 

But the Texas-Mexican migrant usually can- 
not read his history, either in Spanish or Eng- 
lish, and unfortunately, we cannot turn back the 
clock four centuries to allow the benefits of an- 
cient justice to aid our modern toilers in the 
fields. The Ordinances of 1609, passed by the 
Council of the Indies of New Spain, can, how- 
ever, prick the consciences of those of us who 
can read and act, if we are willing to use the les- 
sons of the past to gain a better future. 





THE HAND OF HISTORY 
(Continued from page 199) 


come to mind, though they cannot be developed 
here: our Latin American relations, where among 
other things we are learning that we cannot shake 
hands with dictators without soiling our own 
hand; the problem of rising nationalisms, where 
we are torn between colony and homeland (and 
which in fact parallels our internal ideological 
conflict of local versus federal authority); and 
President Eisenhower’s recent trip to cities 
around the world—a trip symbolic of the neces- 
sity of working within history rather than from 
above it. America is involved in history, whether 
she likes it or not, and whether her inherited 
presuppositions are adequate to it. One is 
tempted to quote Nietzsche as a conclusion to 
these illustrations: “All history is the experi- 
mental refutation of the theory of the so-called 
moral order of things.” 

This sense of involvement in history, I would 
suggest, is the basis—or part of it, for there are 
also uncertainties internal to the nation which 
have not been mentioned here—of the disillu- 
sionment settling upon America. We are begin- 
ning to wonder if America is the bearer of an 
ideal, transhistorical purpose, and indeed we are 


wondering about that very purpose itself. Has our 
national experience taken a turn such that the 
conjunction of theory and daily experience so 
obvious in an earlier day is no longer apparent? 
Are we having new experiences without the 
guidance of theory and value, so that, like all 
absolutists whose faith is shaken, we are tending 
toward a nihilism of action and purpose? 

Perhaps the time is well upon us to rethink 
the problems of historical involvement and of our 
role and purpose in the historical process. Such 
reexamination must be a matter of fundamental 
beliefs and presuppositions, as well as one sensi- 
tive to, and responsive to, the modern mind. 
Mere echoing of the sentiments of the past will 
not do, and it may be that America must now 
consider what she has never faced before, namely 
the possibility that some of the problems beset- 
ting her may be due to her own ideological tra- 
dition. A descent from the American Enlighten- 
ment may still be possible; but the experiences 
of the fifties seem to indicate that we can no 
longer live with our original Enlightenment in- 
heritance, and that we may be in mortal danger 
in continuing to believe that we can. 





Latin American Life: A Proposal for 


Junior and Senior High Schools 
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OW WE know,” wrote Herbert Eugene 
Bolton, a great historian, “that all the 
old homes built by Europeans in 
America—that is, all the sixteenth-century homes 
—are in Latin America, in the Caribbean Islands, 
in Mexico, Panama, Bogota, Astincion, Santiago, 
Bahia—and not in Jamestown, or Boston, or 
Philadelphia, or Charleston. We used to call St. 
Augustine the oldest city in America. But now 
we know that there are a hundred older ones 
still in existence.” Despite general ignorance of 
such matters in North America, certain facts re- 
main as they have stood for centuries. By the 
end of the sixteenth century, some years before 
Captain John Smith made his mark in Virginia, 
there were 200,000 permanent settlers, colonists 
and their descendants from Spain and Portugal, 
living in Latin America. Columbus himself 
brought over 2,000 people many of whom made 
their permanent homes in the New World. By 
1800, a quarter of a century after the American 
Revolution, ten of the 12 largest cities in the 
Western Hemisphere were in Latin America; 
Kingston, Jamaica, was larger than Boston at 
that time." 

Interesting and surprising as such things are, 
they are true; they represent a sample of what 
may be learned about our important southern 
neighbors. Unfortunately a good many of the 
books on Latin America at all levels do not 
carry a message and flavor of sympathetic under- 
standing. It is often the case that textbooks and 
courses in Latin American history emphasize the 
Spanish colonial period with a distorted sense of 
Anglo-Saxon justice—spurious moralization con- 
cerning the cruelty and barbarity of the Con- 
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quistadores. Cortez and Pizarro are most often 
depicted as brutal and vicious exploiters of a 
noble race which was unfortunate enough to 
have an ancestral store of riches to be plundered. 
Here the story usually departs from all objec- 
tivity or it stops altogether in an extended 
requiem for the departed glories of the Inca, 
apostles of peace, and the Aztec, nature’s most 
noble refinement. Next, most attention is usually 
given to the sad plight of the modern underfed, 
exploited, and downtrodden peasant population 
of South and Central America. On the whole, 
little attention is generally paid to an objective 
and scientific examination of more than four 
centuries of Latin culture as it has flowered in’ 
the New World. 

It is the purpose of education to encourage 
students to learn facts and relationships in view 
of their need to make wise choices and decisions. 
Practically applied in the case of Latin America, 
every United States citizen should be able and 
willing to further the aims of cooperation and 
understanding among all the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. In order to do this it is in- 
dispensable that all Americans learn what they 
can—and as objectively as they can—about each 
other. First of all, then, it is necessary to sweep 
away the sins of omission and obfuscation con- 
cerning knowledge of the score of independent 
nations south of the Rio Grande. 

Spain’s decline as a great world power after 
the eighteenth century and Protestant views of 
the Catholic Inquisition have tended to foster 
the idea that Spain never was a truly great na- 
tion, that there never was a Renaissance there, 
that Spain has always been dominated by a 
royal court sunk in debauchery and idiocy and 
devoted to cruelty. The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 by the Elizabethan “Sea Dogs” 
is standard in the knowledge of American 
school children. Good Queen Bess is set in con- 
trast to the villian of Europe and the New 


*Herbert Eugene Bolton, “Cultural Cooperation with 
Latin America.” Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. January 1940. p. 1-4. 
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World, Philip II of Spain.* Since the Ameri- 
can Revolution we have tended to carry over the 
Spanish onus and project it on to the Latin 
Americans. 

Thus has grown a Black Legend, as it is 
called, concerning Spain, Portugal, South 
America and all the countries from Mexico 
southward and eastward to the Atlantic (ex- 
cept the British West Indies). Incongruously, 
the author of this legend and its chief bulwark 
was a Spaniard, Bartolomé de las Casas, Bishop 
of Chiapas. His book, A Very Brief History of 
the Destruction of the Indies (1552), depicted 
with apostolic zeal the wanton elimination of 
whole populations of natives in Spanish posses- 
sions of the New World. Gruesomely illustrated 
by an emigrant Dutchman, Teodoro de Bry, re- 
prints of the book have circulated over Europe 
for centuries, leaving in their wake a feeling of 
horror and repugnance for Spaniards and things 
Spanish. It is as though we had only the history 
of the United States “written exclusively on the 
basis of what is published in Pravda or 
Izvestia.” American history would then be only 
the classicized process of lynching, just as Latin 
American history appears to have been the 
record of systematic genocide in the dark light 
of the Black Legend.° 

It is time now to put the Black Legend in its 
place and to cultivate knowledge of Latin 
America in a balanced perspective and in a spirit 
of good will toward all Americans. It is the only 
hope for a very much needed solidarity in the 
present-day New World when alignments are daily 
being made to undermine the strength and effec- 
tiveness of American democracy and economic 
polity. For reasons of practical politics, general 
cultural cooperation, economic self-interest and 
plain decency, Americans should, and can, learn 
in school something about their Latin friends— 
while they are still fries. 


?James Anthony Foude. English Seaman of the Six- 
teenth Century. New York: Scribner, 1902. This is a book 
of thrilling adventure and it is reliably factual, but the 
author had an almost unconscious compulsion to make En- 
glishmen look good at the expense of Spanish blundering. 
As typical of this approach, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
commander of the English force in the Channel, is charac- 
terologically set over against the Spanish commander of the 
Armada, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia; much is made of the 
duke’s susceptibility to sea sickness while the facts of 
meteorology as they affect all persons are neglected. Good 
luck on the side of the English is attributed to superiority 
in character while Spanish bad luck is considered to be 
synonymous with poor planning. 

* Carlos Davila. “The Black Legend.” Americas, August 


1949. P. 12-15. 


Elementary school placement of certain Latin 
American topics has been common for some time, 
especially concerning Mexico and particularly in 
the Southwest. In junior high school there is 
often some treatment of Latin America, some- 
times in conjunction with the rest of the neigh- 
boring parts of the Western Hemisphere. Such 
topics often appear in the seventh grade and are 
usually combination efforts in geography, history, 
and social customs. Less frequently, but some- 
times, Latin American history or geography will 
be taught in a higher grade—from nine to twelve, 
or as part of a lower division college course in the 
history of the Americas. There is no reason why 
Latin American history and geography cannot be 
an elective course at any of these levels. In line 
with the philosophy of social studies generally ac- 
cepted in the United States any grade in the sec- 
ondary complex could well be supplemented in 
this way for students who wish to enhance their 
minimum requirements or who are in some kind 
of accelerated program and need more elective 
courses in social studies. 

In teaching Latin American appreciation in 
secondary school the most important asset the 
teacher might have, after mastery of the subject, 
is an attitude of objectivity and sympathy toward 
learning the facts and relationships of a vast and 
diverse population stemming from Latin and 
Indian origins. The area is more than twice as 
large as the United States and the population is 
roughly equal to that of Anglo America. Possi- 
bly the best way to approach such an objective is 
through a biographical examination of figures 
who have contributed through the past four cen- 
turies to the establishment and developmen: of 
the 20 nations now existing there. Certain high 
points, as in all cultures, have been reached in the 
course of Latin American growth, and a balanced 
selection from these as represented in the lives of 
outstanding personages will give a vital frame- 
work to any series of discussions about the im- 
portant episodes. Woven into this fabric are the 
threads of geography, ethnography, politics and 


economics. 


I. GEOGRAPHY 


A. Location, size, shape. 
B. Comparison to other regions. 

This should be illustrated with 4 map of South 
America, Africa, and the southecn coast of Eu- 
rope, with rainfall and other climate data as well 
as the chief physical features. A superimposed 
map of Latin America on that of Anglo America 
also brings out certain comparative information 
which is not immediately discernible. 
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1. Diversity of cultures and ethnic stocks: (a) 
main Indian groups; (b) Spanish; (c) Portuguese; 
(d) other. 

2. Caribbean America: (a) native Indian; (b) Span- 

ish; (c) English; (d) French; (e) Negro. 

3. Countries of South America with large Indian 

populations, 

4. Mexico and Central America. 

5- Brazil. 

6. Countries of the Southern Middle Latitudes, 

“the temperate zone.” 

. Economic unity of the New World. 

1. Natural resources of Latin America. 

2. Internal self-sufficiency and level of develop- 

ment. 

3. Industrialization potential. 

4. Place in hemispheric defensive planning. 

5. Latin America as a market for the United States 

or Europe. 

6. Reciprocity of trade: Can wheat, beef, and oil 

balance machines, money, and tourists? 

D. Future growth of Latin America: Speculation or 
reality? 

Teacher references on geography: Preston E. James, 
Latin America (third edition. New York: Odyssey 
Press, 1959), and Fred A. Carlson, Geography of 
Latin America (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1952), are basic texts on general Latin American ge- 
ography which are sound and comprehensive. See 
also Clarence F. Jones and Gordon G. Darkenwald, 
Economic Geography (New York: Macmillan, 1941), 
sections on Latin America; and Clarence F. Jones, 
“Agricultural Regions of South America,” Economic 
Geography (IV-VI, 1928-1930), for basic information 
on economic geography and relationships. 

Student references on geography: Leonard O. 
Packard, Bruce Overton, and Ben D. Wood, Geog- 
raphy of the World (New York: Macmillan, 1956) 
contains an adequate brief sketch of regionalized 
Latin America in simple language with maps and 
illustrations (p. 266-322). 


II. History 


A. Hemispheric, emphasizing parallels and similari- 
ties in Anglo and Latin America, and their com- 
mon European background. 

Herbert E. Bolton, in “The Epic of Greater 
America” (American Historical Review 38: 448- 
474; 1932-1933), states the philosophy, and it be- 
comes the theme of his college syllabus, History 
of the Americas, a syllabus with maps (new edi- 
tion. Boston, Mass.: Ginn, 1935). He also wrote, 
with Thomas Maitland Marshall, The Coloniza- 
tion of North America, 1492-1783 (revised edition. 
New York: Macmillan, 1936), which is, as the 
title suggests, devoted to North America, but to 
all of it including Mexico and the West. John 
Francis Bannon, History of the Americas (New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 2 volumes), is a more 
recent coverage of the two Americas. 

B. Latin America, dealing more specifically with the 
areas and cultures not Anglo American: Mexico, 
Central America, South America, and the Carib- 
bean Islands. Latin American books tend to sub- 
divide the larger regions into national histories, 
but for the purpose of students in the United 
States it is more useful to consider Latin America 
as having a total culture while still giving atten- 
tion to the internal disparities and divergences. 
The two principal European origins of Latin 
American culture are Portuguese and Spanish, re- 
flected in Brazil and the rest of Latin America 
respectively. Brazilian history is best seen as a 
unique development and through its characteris- 
tic institution of the colonial period, slavery, 
which lasted until 1888. European, Negro, and 
Indian blood mingle in Brazil to an extent that 
has produced a typical Brazilian stock distinct 
from any other.‘ 

For Latin American history in general the most 
fruitful approach for high school teachers and 
students is by way of biographical and geographi- 
cal selection from the materials available. 

1. Backgrounds. 

a. European inspirations for Latin American 
colonization (Spanish Kingship, Inquisition, etc.). 
Few books treat this subject at all and still fewer 
with any real sensitivity. Americo Castro, The 
Structure of Spanish History, translated from the 
original Spanish, La Realidad Historica de Es- 
pana, by Edward L. King (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1954), presents a peculiar 
Spanish psychology which tended to permeate the 
New Spanish World. This is a difficult book, deal- 
ing in theory and presupposing a rather large 
knowledge of history. 

b. Indian backgrounds of Latin American cul- 
ture have only recently been examined scientifi- 
cally, and for the most part by anthropologists and 
archaeologists whose works are not well known to 
historians and have not affected the text ma- 
terials very much. In fact, the total knowledge in 
this field is meager. 


Sylvanus G. Morley, The Ancient Maya (third edition. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1956), and 
John Eric Thompson, The Rise and Fall of Maya Civiliza- 
tion (Norman, Oklahoma: the University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1954) deal with the pre-Columbian Maya. George C. 
Vaillant, Aztecs of Mexico: Origin, Rise and Fall of the Az- 
tec Nation (Garden City, New York: Doubleday Doran, 
1941), treats the northern “high” cultures of Indian Latin 
America. For the Inca and other groups of South America 
there is The Handbook of South American Indians, edited 


* See Bilberto Freyre, The Masters and the Slaves: A Study 
in the Development of Brazilian Civilization, originally 
published as Casa Grande y Senzala, translated by Samuel 
Putnam. Second English edition, revised. New York: Knopf, 


1956. 
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by Julian H. Steward (six volumes. Washington, D.C.: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1946-1950). 

At a much less sophisticated level, but still useful for 
students, at least to identify some of the Indians, there is 
Indians of the Americas, edited by Matthew W. Stirling 
(Washington, D.C.: National Geographical Society, 1955), 
which is profusely illustrated and interestingly presented, 
although it is not comprehensive. 

John Collier, Indians of the Americas (New York: New 
American Library, W. W. Norton, 1947) is a useful hand- 
book from the standpoint of student use. 


c. Although there are at present no books spe- 
cifically for the purpose, gener4l accounts of Latin 
America that might be used for secondary texts 
though written for the college level, are Hubert 
Herring, A Pistory of Latin America from the 
Beginnings tc the Present (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1955); Donald E. Worcester and Wendell 
G. Schaeffer, The Growth and Culture of Latin 
America (fourth edition. Boston, Mass.: Ginn, 
1956); Dana Gardner Munro, The Latin Ameri- 
can Republics (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1950), emphasizing biography but with 
less apparent scholarship than the other two. 
Possibly the best single book is John Francis Ban- 
non and Peter Masten Dunne, Latin America, 
An Historical Survey (Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1958). 


See the November, 1958, issue of Social Education 
for further suggestions of books for public school 
use. Most of the issue is devoted to Latin America, 
including its teaching in the elementary grades. 

An interesting glimpse of source material is avail- 
able to good students concerning the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but it must be handled with caution and should 
be read to students by the teacher as excerpts. It is 
by an apostate Dominican priest with a particularly 
strong animus toward Spain, Thomas Gage’s Travels 
in the New World, edited by John Eric Thompson 
(Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958). 

d. Colonial period, discovery, exploration and 
conquest. The most useful book on discovery and 
exploration is still E. G. Bourne, Spain in America, 
1450-1590, Volume III in The American Nation: 
A History (New York: Harper, 1904). Cortes So- 
ciety, Documents and Narratives Concerning the 
Discovery and Conquest of Latin America (two 
series, nine volumes. Berkeley, California: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1917-1950), continues to 
present the best collection of source materials for 
student and teacher interested in the materials of 
history. Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea: A Life of Christopher Columbus (two 
volumes, Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1942), also in a one-volume edition without 
notes; and Kathleen Romoli, Balboa of Darién 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1953), are 
especially readable accounts of two of the most 
famous explorers. 


1. As to actual colonization in Latin America 
there has not been a broad synthesis made such as 
one finds for Anglo America, however, the process 
of colonization was both widespread and signifi- 
cant. Several Latin American scholars have worked 
on the subject, but in English there are relatively 
few books that are both scholarly and readable. 


There are, however, some good ones. John Tate Lan- 
ning, “A Reconsideration of Spanish Colonial Culture,” 
The Americas (October 1944. p. 166-178), is a fine revision- 
ist essay which sets a philosophy for redevelopment of a new 
literature on the Latin American colonial period. Lewis 
Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Conquest 
of America (Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949), and Bartolomé de las Casas, Bookman, Scholar 
and Propagandist (Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1952), Irving Leonard, Books of the Brave 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949), a 
discussion of books and men in the sixteenth century, are 
all very able and useful books. Before a great synthesis 
can be made, it will be necessary for a great many scholars 
to write a great many specialized monographs such as is 
represented by Philip Powell, Soldiers, Indians and Silver: 
The Northward Advance of New Spain, 1550-1600 (Berke- 
ley, California: University of California Press, 1952), which 
deals with a restricted part of the Spanish colonial advance 
in Mexico and the Southwest. 

2. Spanish imperial organization in Latin Amer- 
ica has been much misunderstood by both scholars 
and laymen because of the Black Legend and be- 
cause of the prevailing cliche that Spaniards were 
“bad colonizers.” In fact, the various institutions of 
Spanish colonial life which have been studied ob- 
jectively show a far different picture. The Council 
of the Indies (in Spain), viceroyalties, audiencias, 
local government and the church as well as the 
vague institution of encomienda are all explained 
carefully in C. H. Haring, The Spanish Empire in 
America (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947). Robert S. Chamberlain, “Simpson’s The 
Ecomienda in New Spain and recent Encomienda 
Studies,” Hispanic American Historical Review 34: 
238-250; 1954, following the lead of the Mexican 
scholar, Silvio Zavala, examines the encomienda 
and puts it into its perspective as a temporary 
means of exacting labor from newly conquered 
natives. The institution was not an exploitative 
creation of Spanish tyrants, but a practical means 
of getting along until local and hierarchical forms 
could be developed. 

3. The Black Legend. By simply relating the 
positive achievements and the cultural contribu- 
tions of Latin America from the colonial period 
to the present, it is hoped that the legendary qual- 
ity will slowly be dispelled. Scholarship is now 
available which will serve amply to give an objec- 
tive view of the achievements of the “other Amer- 
ica.” Students are entitled to it. 

e. The eighteenth century in Spain and in Latin 
America carried a different flavor than did most of 
Western Europe and the United States; the En- 
lightenment, as it was called in France, England, 
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and the United States, failed to make the same im- 
pact on the Latin American countries. Perhaps it 
was because the Spanish Age of Reason had come 
earlier. In any case, other things happened in Latin 
America than the suppression of the Company of 
Jesus—for example, foundation of the missions in 
California. 


See Latin America and the Enlightenment, edited by 
Arthur P, Whitaker (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1942), which is an attempt at synthesis of the period. 


f. Revolution and Independence. After the En- 
lightenment, in Latin America as in North America, 
there was a revolutionary movement. It swept away 
the royal political institutions of Spain and later of 
Brazil, but there were more basic things than mere 
military and political action. Again, like the Ameri- 
can revolutionary movement it has been suggested 
that a wholly misunderstood social current under- 
lay the overt revolutionary action. Very little so 
far has been done in this regard, and still the chief 
books on this period center around the lives of 
Miranda and Bolivar. 


Salvador de Madariaga, Bolivar (London: Hollis and 
Carter, 1952), is a lively, revisionist treatment of the great 
hero, making him not so heroic; Gerhard Masur, Simdn 
Bolivar (Albuquerque, N.M.: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1948), is more stolid and with a more traditional 


treatment. 
William S. Robertson, The Life of Miranda (two vol- 
umes. Chapel Hill, N.C.; University of North Carolina 


Press, 1929), is thorough. 


III. DrepLoMacy 


During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
United States interest in Latin America has more 
and more tended to be economic and diplomatic. As 
the Latin American nations became more stable as 
members of a group of republics with an interest in 
economic development, persons in the United States 
became more aware of them. From this arose a need 
for the government of the United States to form cur- 
rent policy in regard to the whole group of nations. 
Beginning with the Monroe Doctrine in 182g the atti- 
tude grew, at least in the United States, that we held 
a sort of unwritten responsibility for the maintenance 
and protection of republican forms of government 
and freedom of economic enterprise in the regions to 
the south, but strictly on a unilateral basis. After 1898 
there was a slight tendency to let the Latin Ameri- 
cans in on this, still mainly designed to thwart Euro- 
pean interference in the Western Hemisphere eco- 
nomic pattern. With the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt, even though he did not consult Latin 
Americans himself, was instituted a beginning of the 
Pan American Union which flowered in the time of 
Franklin Roosevelt in statements of a “Good Neigh- 
bor Policy.” At the present time the Organization of 
American States, with its secretariat in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union building, maintains an extensive head- 


quarters in Washington, D.C., and it apparently is 
becoming a real outlet for cultural interchange 
among the nations of the hemisphere. At least, 
around this concept there is a centripetal spread of 
Latin American points of view. If these attitudes are 
reinforced by as general a dispersion of learning 
about the objective facts of the past that have gone 
into four centuries of Latin American growth it is 
possible that some of the purpose of education will 
have been realized and that some of the needs of 
national policy for all of the nations involved will 
have been met.5 


IV. Mopern CutTrurE AND Historic CONCEPTS 


If, as is often the case, Latin America is a subject 
of study in the upper elementary or junior high 
levels, the approach may best be made in terms of 
general cultural examination, including geography, 
literature, production, standards of living, and se- 
lected historical settings. Textbooks along these lines 
often include all of the regions adjacent to the 
United States, and are meant to go along with lan- 
guage arts programs at the same time. Regardless of 
the level and the orientation of any study of Latin 
America it is probably well to include a minimum of 
material in disciplines other than history, although 
history obviously furnishes the framework. 

Among the texts with this approach and a suitable 
reading-vocabulary for the seventh grade is William 
H. Gray, Ralph Hancock, Herbert H. Gross, Dwight 
D. Hamilton, and Evalyn A. Meyers, Exploring 
American Neighbors (Chicago, IIl.: Follett, 1957). It 
includes a good many pictures, many and adequate 
maps, as well as supplementary teaching guides and 
aids (workbook, wall maps, tests and exercises). Its 
basic approach is regional. 

A. Introduction to cultural 

Americans. 

1. Inhabitants of both Anglo America and 
Latin America are Americans—not just the 
citizens of the United States. 

B. Mexico: land of North American Latins. 

C. Central America: region of small republics. 

D. Introduction to South America, old and new. 

1. Three northern countries: Venezuela; Co- 
lombia, Ecuador. 

2. Andean nations: Peru, Bolivia, Chile. 

g. Countries of Rio de la Plata—“River of 


understandings of 


Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the 
Foundations of American Foreign Policy. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1949; and Dexter Perkins. A History of the 
Monroe Doctrine. New edition. Boston,: Mass.: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1955, cover the early nineteenth 
century diplomatic relations with Latin America. 

Alexander DeConde. Herbert Hoover’s Latin American 
Policy. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
1951. Describes the Good Neighbor Policy and advances 
the thesis that it stemmed from ideas of President Hoover, 
and was simply adopted and expanded by President Roose- 


velt. 
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Silver”: Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay. 
4. The Guianas: non-Latin colonialism. 
5. Brazil, a former Portuguese empire. 
E. The West Indies, Mother of the Americas: Eng- 
lish, French, Danish, Negro. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books FOR CHILDREN OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


Ramon P. Coffman and Nathan G. Goodman, Famous 
Explorers for Young People (Dodd, Mead, deals 
with many North and South American explorers. 


MEXICO 


Anita Brenner, The Boy Who Could Do Anything 
‘W. R. Scott), folk tales. 

Stella Burke May, Let’s Read About Mexico (Fideler), 
is a very simple description of Mexico. 

Grace Moon, Nadita (Doubleday), is a little girl's ad- 
ventures in a Mexican village. 

Ronald Syme, Cortes of Mexico (Morrow), tells of 
the conquest. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Gladys Everets Brown, Tico Braco, Shark Hunter 
(Little Brown), is the story of a Costa Rican boy. 

Mary Buff and Conrad Buff, Magic Maize (Houghton, 
Mifflin), is about an Indian boy of Guatemala, 
showing the cultural relics of Mayan civilization. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth, Boy With the Parrot (Mac- 
millan), is about Guatemala. 

Sydney Greenbie, Central Five (Row, Peterson), 
covers Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica. 


SouTH AMERICA 


Nina Brown Baker, Simdn Bolivar (Webster), is a 
good biography of the great liberator. 

Alice Dalgliesh, They Live in South America (Scrib- 
ner), describes how people live. 

Frank Henius, Songs and Games of the Americas 
(Scribner), satisfies the requirements of its title. 
Mathilda Schirmer, Latin-American Leaders (Beck- 
ley-Cardy), gives lives of San Martin Bolivar and 

others. 


NORTHERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Richard Gill and Helen Hoke, Paco Goes to the Fair 
(Henry Holt), is about a country boy in Ecuador. 
Sydney Greenbie, Children of the Sun (Row, Peter- 
son), concerns Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia; By Carib- 
bean Shores (Row, Peterson), tells of Panama, 
Venezuela, Colombia. 

Victor W. Von Hagen and Quail Hawkins, Treasurer 
of the Tortoise Islands (Harcourt, Brace), deals 
with the exotic Galapagos Islands. 


Tue ANDES 


Bernadine Bailey, Bolivia and Peru (Whitman), are 
two picture geographies of the Andean region. 
Laura May Bannon, Gregorio and the White Llama 


(Whitman), tells of a modern Peruvian Indian boy. 
Rowena Bennet, Runner for the King (Follett), illus- 
trates old Inca means of communication. 
Thor Heyerdahl, Kon-Tiki (Rand McNally), is the 
true story of a crossing of the Pacific on a raft. 
Albert J. Nevins, The Adventures of Pancho of Peru 
(Dodd, Mead); The Adventures of Ramon of 
Bolivia (Dodd, Mead), are stories of local life in 
the Andes. 

Katherine Pollock, Sandalio Goes to Town (Scrib- 
ner), is about Chile today. 


Tue RIVER OF SILVER 


Sydney Greenbie, Republics of the Pampas (Row, 
Peterson), describes Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay. 

Marguerite Henry, Argentina in Story and Pictures 
(Whitman), is a simple illustrated geography. 

W. H. Hudson, Tales of the Gauchos (Knopf), is a 
group of stories of the South American cowboys. 

Mathilda Schirmer, Latin-American Leaders (Beckley 
Cardy), is useful for its biographical sketches. 


BRAZIL 


Lambert Bartels, Arrows in the Jungle (Bruce), is 
adventure and description in the Amazon Basin. 

Alice C. Desmond, Jorge’s Journey (Macmillan), re- 
lates a tale of the coffee country of Brazil. 

Charles Finger, Tales from Silver Lands (Doubleday), 
contains folk tales of the Indians of Brazil. 

Vera Kelsey, Six Great Men of Brazil (Heath), in- 
cludes the life of Pedro II. 


WEstT INpIES 


Arna Bontemps and Langston Hughes, Popo and 
Fifina, Children of Haiti (Macmillan) is a story of 
everyday life in Haiti. 

Helen Follett, Islands on Guard (Scribner), discusses 
the smaller islands in the West Indies. 

Tor Regina, Getting to Know Puerto Rico (Coward- 
McCann) describes the land and the people. 


PROFESSIONAL AIDS TO THE TEACHING OF 
LATIN AMERICAN SUBJECTS 


American Council on Education, Committee on the 
Study of Teaching Materials on Inter-American 
Subjects, Latin America in School and College 
Teaching Materials (Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1944), may help teach- 
ers arrange the content of their course. 

Charles Gibson, The Colonial Period in Latin 
American History (Washington, D.C.: Service Cen- 
ter for Teachers of History, American Historical 
Association, 1958), gives a fine, short analysis of 
what is available for teachers and students at the 
high school level. 

Robert Humphreys, Latin America: A_ Selective 
Guide to Publications in English (London and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1949), is a scholarly guide to the historical litera- 
ture of Latin America, 
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AKISTAN today is a nation struggling to 

overcome the aftermath of 11 years of eco- 

nomic chaos and political floundering. The 
problems of her 80,000,000 people are extensive 
and very grave, and only a rash analyst would 
dare to predict her future. The roots of her dis- 
tress can be traced to the conditions she inherited 
at Partition of India in 1947. She was deficient in 
trained industrial manpower and faced with the 
influx of millions of refugees from India. Her 
land resources represented the most impoverished 
regions of the subcontinent, and she was de- 
pendent for political leadership upon two men, 
Mr. Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan, both of whom 
were removed by death within four years of her 
independence. The years since 1951 have been 
marked by an increasing political instability and 
disorder. Parliamentary traditions and experience 
in self-government were new to India’s Muslims, 
almost go percent of whom are illiterate agricul- 
tural peasants. Only since 1947 has an urban mid- 
dle class arisen, and it is still too new to be sure 
of its status or to have formed strong traditions. 
As an element that might have been conducive to 
political continuity it lacked time to solidify or 
to exert a stabilizing force. 

The Constitution was not drawn up until 1956, 
and it became quickly apparent that some of its 
provisions were unenforceable. The political role 
of the Prime Minister was ambiguous, and every 
office, including that of President and provincial 
governorships, proved to rest on merely tentative 
foundations. The differences in ideology among 
the various political parties (Muslim League, 
Awami League, Republicans, KSP and National 
Awami Party) were almost non-existent; political 
issues ultimately resolved themselves into the 
question of which party was in or out of office. It 
was seldom possible to know which group had a 
majority. Weak party discipline enabled coali- 
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tions and combinations to be made and broken 
with a rapidity that rendered party labels mean- 
ingless. National elections were continually post- 
poned, and the electorate had no opportunity of 
passing its verdict upon the politicians, among 
whom corruption was perhaps more widespread 
than in any country of the British Common- 
wealth. Nationwide problems of the economy 
were inadequately tackled, and with the absence 
of experienced and dedicated statesmanship so- 
cial welfare conditions were allowed to de- 
teriorate. 

Several factors combine to keep living stand- 
ards at an extremely low level. Per capita income 
has been officially estimated at 250 rupees an- 
nually (about $50) or one dollar a week, and tens 
of thousands live on less. Over four-fifths of the 
labor force is engaged in agriculture in a land 
where farming methods are primitive and un- 
scientific. In East Pakistan the practice of sub- 
dividing farmland into uneconomic fragments 
upon the death of a cultivator has been a retard- 
ing influence, and in the west a semi-feudal sys- 
tem left the agricultural acreage in the hands 
of six thousand wealthy landlords. In each case 
it was the agriculturalist who suffered. To im- 
prove the farm economy is a many-faceted prob- 
lem involving large-scale rural credit. Coopera- 
tives have had only a relative success owing to 
the peasants’ lack of training in habits of thrift. 
Employment opportunities in non-agricultural 
avenues would also have to be provided. East 
Pakistan in particular, where jute and rice are 
the main crops, stands in urgent need of agri- 
cultural machinery; but this in turn might 
create further unemployment, a problem that is 
already acute. Industrialism has made some 
headway in West Pakistan and American aid has 
had an undeniable impact upon the economy, 
but there is evidence that it has at times been 
mismanaged and misappropriated. 

Physically Pakistan is handicapped by climate 
and geography. West Pakistan is extremely dry 
desertland where shortage of water endangers 
the wheat crop and is a hazard even in Karachi. 
East Pakistan suffers from flood dangers, and 
famine was present in large areas in 1958. A 
unique territorial handicap is the separation of 
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the country into two wings, separated by over 
a thousand miles of Indian corridor. East and 
West Pakistan are two distinct regions, dis- 
similar in geography, climate, culture, and even 
language; Urdu is dominant in the West, and 
the East speaks Bengali. There is only scant 
sympathy or communication between them. 
Apart from the common tradition of British rule, 
the chief force holding them together is the 
Muslim faith. Its strength as an enduring bond 
of union is hard to evaluate. 

Animosity between the two wings has been 
present for over a decade. East Pakistan chafes 
at being considered a “colony” of the more in- 
dustrialized west from which many of its high 
government officials have been imported. Ben- 
galis also claim that most of the foreign cur- 
rency earnings from their own jute exports have 
been utilized to finance the industrial develop- 
ment of West Pakistan, a charge that appears to 
contain some truth, though Karachi maintains 
that East Pakistan has been granted its proper 
share of federal funds but has misused them. 
East Pakistan has suffered from the terms of 
Partition in that the industrial jute concerns of 
Calcutta fell to India, leaving Pakistan with an 
undeveloped agricultural province at the mercy 
of floods and famine. India is the natural market 
for Pakistan’s jute, and at the same time Paki- 
stan greatly needs the consumer goods that India 
produces. More Indo-Pakistan trade would bene- 
fit both countries, but in terms of its potential 
proportions such trade has remained micro- 
scopic since 1947, owing to the political tension. 
A shortage of raw materials and overseas mar- 
kets, a fall in the world export price of jute, and 
a population density of 777 per square mile (one 
of the highest in the world) are other causes 
contributing to East Pakistan’s poverty. 

Educationally, the nation is undeveloped, and 
illiteracy militates against school reforms and 
technical aid. Three children in four are not in 
school, and the minority who do attend remain 
less than four years. Pakistan’s educational phi- 
losophy is not oriented to science or technology. 
Educators admit the need for reforms in that 
the present system is unrelated to life and in- 
culcates rote-learning. Most university students 
are desperately poor and are reconciled to em- 
ployment far below their qualifications. Of the 
six universities, three have been established since 
Partition and are struggling with inadequate 
buildings and poorly-trained staff. The other 
three have suffered from the 1947 exodus of 
Hindu professors. The nation seriously needs 


engineering and scientific institutions but lacks 
the funds or the personnel. Health and welfare 
conditions, if judged by Western standards, are 
tragically in need of amelioration. One-third 
of Pakistani babies die in the first year of life, 
and life-expectancy is 32 years. In the villages 
cholera, malaria, dysentery and tuberculosis ex- 
act a high toll every year, and a shortage of 
hospitals and do. . ‘ ¢ physician to every 
18,000 persons in Ease Bengal) combines with a 
prevalent rural suspicion of medical science to 
send the villagers to homeopaths and witch- 
doctors. An impure water supply that is used for 
all village purposes, a lack of health education, 
and a strong fatalistic resignation in the face of 
natural hazards keep rural mortality rates high. 
Birth control is almost unknown to the agricul- 
turalist. The nursing profession fights these odds, 
but is handicapped by purdah and the traditional 
Muslim view of the role of women. 

There is no agreed consensus among Paki- 
stanis as to the meaning of Islam. Some young 
intellectuals would prefer to ignore it while 
others seek to adapt it to modern conditions. An 
International Seminar on Islam in Karachi re- 
cently claimed that it does not hinder industrial- 
ization, but it would be hard to aver that it has 
been conducive to the economic philosophy as- 
sociated with advancing commercialism. In the 
villages the mullah or mosque prayer-leader is 
not in any sense a liberating or progressive in- 
fluence; he is opposed to education and West- 
ern aid as forces tending to lessen his power. 
Under the new martial law regime of October, 
1958, changes are occurring. It is too early to 
evaluate the impact of army rule, but political 
corruption and instability have been terminated 
in high degree, though the basic economic prob- 
lems remain. General Ayub Khan, the British- 
trained administrator, has promised a new and 
workable Constitution and declared his coun- 
try’s intention to stand with the Western alli- 
ance. Foreign economic advisers have been 
consulted, and reform commissions have been 
established in health, education, refugee re- 
habilitation, and welfare. The new land reforms 
en \cted early in 1959 are a promising beginning, 
but the success of the new regime may depend in 
large measure upon how efficiently they are ad- 
ministered. There is no facile solution for the 
problems ‘of economy and welfare, but the fact 
that the nation has survived for almost 13 years 
in the face of overwhelming handicaps is signifi- 
cant. A less hardy people would never have en- 
dured until now. 





Visual Aids Teach History 
at All Grade Levels 





Doris H. Platt 





HE AGE of hearing and seeing history 

arrived over a decade ago, but many 

teachers are still deaf and blind to its 
blandishments. With the achievement of trans- 
mitting the fragrance of food, flowers, and per- 
fume to audiences through the air-conditioning 
system or outlets at every seat in a theater, we 
may soon be able to reconstruct, through our tele- 
vision sets, the true aroma of the past. Certainly 
within sniffing distance will be the pioneer’s 
venison stew, the Victorian student’s kerosene 
lamp, the bog orchid of the western’ marshes. 
Seeing, hearing, smelling, and feeling history 
are possibilities now offered to a teacher. 


Pusiic SCHOOL UsE OF TELEVISION 


The public schools have been making exten- 
sive use of TV teaching with financial backing 
from Ford and Rockefeller Foundation grants. 
There are also several new educational TV ven- 
tures afoot. The Center for Instructional TV, 
established by New York University in collabora- 
tion with the Radio Corporation of America, 
will train teachers through classes and work- 
shops in the use of TV for instruction and class- 
room presentations. Another new program is 
under the direction of the Midwest Council of 
Airborne TV Instruction with offices at Purdue 
University. The Council has just received 
$7,000,000 from the Ford Foundation and pri- 
vate industry to broadcast school classes on video 
tape from a DC-7 aircraft flying 20,000 feet over 
north-central Indiana. These broadcasts will 
reach Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio and Southern Wisconsin. The program will 
start in the spring of 1961. 








Miss Platt is the editor of Badger History, a publi- 
cation of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
This article is a condensed version of an address she 
gave at the annual convention of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in Kansas City last 
November. 
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SuRVEY OF HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
TV AnD Rapio PRoGRAMS 

A survey of the leading historical societies in 
the United States, asking what they were doing 
in TV and radio for children was made. Re- 
turns from the questionnaire, in October 1959, 
indicate that the present role of historical so- 
cieties is in supplying material from their mu- 
seums, consultants from their staff, guest ap- 
pearances from their personnel. 

The survey went to 20 state historical socie- 
ties, five societies in Pennsylvania, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, the Chicago Historical Society, plus 
the Regents Educational TV of New York, New 
York and Philadelphia Public Schools, and five 
state radio and TV stations which work closely 
with state historical societies. Out of 36 ques- 
tionnaires, all but one was answered. 


RADIO 

The Ohio Historical Society has presented a 
children’s radio program, Once Upon a Time 
in Ohio, for 16 consecutive years. The program 
currently extends beyond the audience of the 
state station, as it is used by 14 other stations 
throughout Ohio, most of them commercial. The 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, through 
WHA, the Wisconsin School of the Air at the 
University, in 1959-60 is giving a 20-minute pro- 
gram weekly for 31 weeks, Wisconsin Then and 
Now. West Virginia is now sponsoring a series of 
13 radio programs, four and a half minutes long. 
The West Virginia Hall of Fame is aimed at a 
general audience, not only at children. 

These are the most direct historical society 
radio contacts. The historical societies’ work 
with radio seems to depend on the proximity of 
state or university stations. But their actual 
planning and responsibility for a children’s 
series, except in Ohio and Wisconsin, is slight. 


TV 


In TV, too, the historical society is mainly the 
agency which furnishes artifacts or acts as con- 
sultant. 
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At this time the York County, Pennsylvania, 
Historical Society is giving a weekly TV pro- 
gram for children, reaching city schools only. 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin is also 
presenting a weekly program, Pioneer Wiscon- 
sin, through the University station WHA-TV. 
The program reaches only the city of Madison 
and the surrounding suburbs. 

The Philadelphia Public Schools have exten- 
sive help on their TV programs from the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society and 14 other Phila- 
delphia museums from which they borrow 
material. They have borrowed the wampum belt 
presented to William Penn by the Indians, Lin- 
coln’s chair, Robert Morris’ moneybox, Wash- 
ington’s writing equipment. These items are 
insured and are transported to and from the 
studio by museum guards. 

The survey indicates that societies do not have 
the money or staff to sponsor these programs. 
In cities where public school TV is well-estab- 
lished there is no need for additional programs. 
The role of the society is that of lender and con- 
sultant. But as a lender, it may be missing the 
opportunity to place the emphasis on historic 
articles and events that these objects deserve. 
The Society should demonstrate and explain the 
artifact, as well as lend it. But without direct 


commercial sponsorship, this service is usually 
not possible. 


OTHER AVAILABLE AUDIO-VISUALS 


Other audio-visual materials available from 
historical groups include postage stamps of 
Florida history; film strips from Illinois; Idaho's 
traveling museum kits paid for by the Boise 
Junior League; picture pages from the Colorado 
Historical Society; folders of pictures, slides, 
maps from the Chicago Historical Society; bal- 
lads and folk songs on records from North Caro- 
lina; filmstrips, tapes and scripts from the state 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois and Oregon, during their centennial years, 
have traveling historymobiles that take artifacts 
from their museums to far away school children 
who cannot come to the historical society them- 
selves. 


WHERE TO GET THE MATERIAL 


If you live in a city where there is a museum, 
state or local historical society, contact them 
for a program of their activities. Contact the 
school department in your historical society. 
There are such departments in Texas, New 
York, Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin and Ohio. 


Colorado and Kentucky have started a school 
program. Find out what services are offered. If 
you do not live near one of these centers, bor- 
row films, tapes, kineys. Listings of audio-visual 
aids are given in the “Seeing and Hearing His- 
tory” column conducted by William Tyrrell of 
the New York State Archives in History News, 
issued monthly by the American Association for 
State and Local History; Social Education; 
Scholastic Magazine; bibliographies of state text- 
books like Exploring Wisconsin; and state uni- 
versity department of visual aids. 

Certain excellent historical programs are given 
on commercial radio and TV, among them the 
American Heritage series. 

Radio programs of the past few years are 
available on tape. A few of these are Indiana 
Byways, Tales of Tennessee, Once Upon A Time 
In Ohio, West Virginia Hall Of Fame, Early 
Day Wisconsin, Cavalcade Of Nebraska, Minne- 
sota School Of The Shows, Wisconsin Then and 
Now. 

Kineys of TV programs can be borrowed. These 
include Nebraska’s Great Plains Trilogy, North 
Carolina’s Fashions Through The Ages and 
Hall Of History, Wisconsin’s five minute films 
on its historic sites, The Presence Of Our Past (a 
27-minute sound and color film on the work of 
the Society), and half-hour kineys on its pioneer 
cabin and Victorian pharmacy, and the series, 
Pioneer Wisconsin. Find out what is available 
from state radio and TV stations. 

If your school system owns no machinery for 
seeing and hearing history, it’s time to start a 
paper drive or a PTA canvass to raise the money 
for the equipment you need. 


How To USE THE MATERIAL 


Use radio and TV programs available on local 
stations. Educational programs are given during 
school hours. Arrange class schedules so pupils 
may take advantage of these programs. 

Make audio-visual material part of your cur- 
riculum. It will keep your teaching up to date 
and within the realm of the pupil’s experience. 
Although there is still nothing to take the place 
of a good book, and radio and TV scripts are 
based on manuscripts and books, the fourth 
grader, maybe even the twelfth grader, cannot 
do much research himself. But he will look at 
and listen to history. If state history is crammed 
into a five- or six-week period, it is doubly im- 
portant to have the aid of visuals. 

(Concluded on page 240) 





Social Studies and Citizenship 
Education 


Margaret Willis 
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N THE December, 1959, issue of Social 
I Education, Dr. Rippa defines citizenship 

education as “. . . that part of the educa- 
tional program aimed at developing in indi- 
viduals the understanding and behavioral pat- 
terns necessary for effective participation in the 
democratic state.” This is a definition with 
which the writer finds herself in general agree- 
ment. It sets a clear task for the school but still 
leaves much room for discussion as to how large 
a part the social studies area should play in it. 
Certainly the social studies must have a major, 
though not exclusive, responsibility for the un- 
derstandings. Since understandings do not auto- 
matically eventuate in behavior consistent with 
them, who, if any one in the school, is responsi- 
‘ble for the formation of behavioral patterns is a 
critical issue. 

The writer recently completed a _ research 
study which raises some questions of this issue 
and perhaps sheds a little light. This was a fol- 
low-up study of the first class to complete six 
years of junior and senior high school in the 
then new University School at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in Columbus, graduating in 1938. As a co- 
operative senior English project they described 
their high school experience in a book, Were We 
Guinea Pigs? published by Henry Holt in that 
same year. The 54 graduates, scattered through 
13 states, were all located by the writer in 1955; 
51 returned nine-page questionnaires and 49 
were interviewed. Four of these interviews were 
short, but 45 who had been in the program from 
three to six years responded to nearly a hundred 
wide-ranging questions in a two- to three-hour 
interview. 

The interview questions were modeled after 
those used by Riesman for Faces in the Crowd 
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complete study on which this article is based will be 
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and the analysis used methods similar to his. 
The data were analyzed from many different 
points of view, including social sensitivity and 
democratic values. 

The whole school had been committed to a 
democratic ‘philosophy and there had been a 
conscious effort in all areas to give students ex- 
periences in democracy at work, both in the 
school and in the community, perhaps an easier 
task in the yeasty years of the thirties than to- 
day. The responsibility for building a back- 
ground of understanding rested with the social 
sciences, but the behaviors concerned all teach- 
ers as students learned to accept individual re- 
sponsibility, to organize themselves for common 
purposes, and to cooperate for a variety of 
projects. 

In the follow-up data the operational values 
showed up more clearly than the understandings, 
even when the two were closely related. This 
was interesting, but disturbing to the com- 
placency of a social studies teacher. In the 
analysis of social sensitivity, 82 percent scored 
either “high” or “very high” in the primacy they 
assigned to human relations values in interper- 
sonal relations, but only 55 percent seemed to be 
interpreting their social world in broad terms. 
None seemed to feel that the parts of the world 
beyond his horizons were threatening, but 45 
percent showed enough limitations of imagina- 
tion, information, understanding, or felt rela- 
tionship toward this wider world to cause con- 
cern. The “behavioral patterns for effective par- 
ticipation in the democratic state” seemed in this 
part of the analysis to have outrun the under- 
standings by a substantial margin. 

Democratic values in the protocols were 
studied from three points of view: first, the in- 
terpersonal democracy; second, the kinds, num- 
bers, and purposes of the voluntary organizations 
each individual joined; and third, his political 
activity. The table on page 218 shows the distri- 
bution on these three phases. 

The first of these is the immediate face-to-face 
relationships of an individual with those he 
meets, a complex of behaviors and attitudes 
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toward which much school experience had con- 
tributed. A person was rated high who showed 
consistent respect for other personalities, includ- 
ing those who differed (unless they were tram- 
pling on people’s rights or individuality), and 
who gave evidence that he had generalized his 
specific attitudes into concepts. A very high pro- 
portion, nearly 78 percent, showed such evi- 
dence, and another 15 percent displayed the 
same attitudes but seemed to have made no gen- 
eralizations. These figures resemble those for 
social sensitivity, but the habit of interpersonal 
democracy seems even stronger. 

Work with voluntary organizations is seldom 
treated in the literature as a form of political 
activity, though it is generally recognized as one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of Ameri- 
can democracy. The types and purposes of or- 
ganizations are infinite, and generally accepted 
standards of what is “good” are entirely lacking. 
The “joiner” is not usually admired; even the 
question whether everybody should join some- 
thing is not a matter of agreement: Most people 
look upon certain organizations with favor and 
other organizations with a jaundiced eye, but 
there is only a limited agreement as to which 
ones fall in which categories. Trying to steer a 
course among all these shoals and reefs, the 
writer evaluated the participation in community 
organization as follows: 

Very high: Active and creative participation in signifi- 
cant community groups. (Business or labor groups, charita- 
ble and community betterment organizations, church 
groups, Girl Scouts, etc.) 

High: Active but not necessarily creative participation 
in the above. 

Some: Broad but routine participation, or fairly active 
participation in a narrow range, or in groups of slight 
im portance. 

Little: Minimum (duty) participation or temporary 
withdrawal. 

Very little: Habitual lack of participation. 


PourticaL Democratic Livinc 
(From interview data) 








Inter- 
personal 


Voluntary 
Organizations 


Political 
Activity 





Very high 


20 (44.4%) 


9 (20%) 


3 ( 6.7%) 





High 


15 (33-3%) 


14 (31%) 


9 (20%) 





Some 


7 (15.5%) 


10 (22.3%) 


24 (53-3%) 





Little 


Very little 


Ny ( 2.2%) 


9 (20%) 


4( 8.9%) 





o 


3 ( 6.7%) 


5 (11.1%) 





Contradictory 





2( 4.4%) 
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Probably it should be gratifying to find 
slightly more than half playing an active and 
constructive role. Finding ways to obtain camp 
experience for crippled children or classes for 
the mentally retarded or community discussion 
of controversial issues (all actual incidents 
ranked as “creative participation”) takes more 
activity and initiative than day-by-day respect 
for other personalities, so one should perhaps 
expect the percentages to be lower. In any case 
the drop is striking. 

In classifying political attitudes the following 
descriptions were used: 


Very high: Active in politics at some level well beyond 
voting and being familiar with issues, with a conviction of 
real accomplishment. 

High: Activity not quite so intense as above, but far 
more than voting; faith in politics as an effective instru- 
ment. 

Some: Feels obligation to vote at elections and to under- 
stand issues. Frequently worries over not being adequately 
informed. Tends to look down on those less active. 

Little: Seldom votes or takes any part. Certain issues 
might enlist interest. 

Very little: Cynical about politics; anti-political orienta- 
tion or complete withdrawal. 


This classification shows another sharp drop 
with only three people in the top group and 
nine in the second. Perhaps one should feel 
gratified that 80 percent feel an obligation to 
vote or to take a more active part. But is vot- 
ing enough? And what about the uninterested 
11 percent and the g percent who usually ab- 
stain? What did we teach them or fail to teach 
them? 

Seventy-eight percent of the men and women 
think of someone very much interested in poli- 
tics as a good and useful citizen. The cynics, a 
minority from all intellectual levels, report a 
mental picture of him as “a crook,” “foolish,” “a 
screwball.” Obviously our teaching failed to give 
these people “understanding for effective partici- 
pation in the democratic state,” however right- 
eous our intentions or well-chosen our subject 
matter. 

In Changing Student Values in College, Jacob 
concludes that most college courses designed 
to change values by teaching students facts are 
generally ineffective. He also notes that “scattered 
bits of evidence—tend to support the hope that 
incorporating carefully designed student experi- 
ence in their college education can have considera- 
ble influence on values.”? He then cites a number 


*Philip Jacobs. Changing Student Values in College. 
Harpers, 1957. p. 97. 
(Concluded on page 222) 





In Scholarly Journals 


Richard E. Gross 





American Historical Review 
(July 1959) 

In “What happened to the Progressive Move- 
ment in the 1920's?” A. Link reviews the sweep- 
ing generalizations and mistaken hypotheses that 
he believes recent research reveals about this so- 
called “reactionary” period of modern Ameri- 
can history. Link presents evidence to show that 
although the progressivism of the twenties was 
relatively impotent compared to that of. the 
Wilsonian period, the unhappy farmers had the 
most consistently powerful group in Congress, 
progress was made toward such objectives as the 
public regulation and development of electri- 
cal power, much so-called “conservative” legis- 
lation was actually in the tradition of the pro- 
gressive movement, Harding and Coolidge were 
presidential leaders by chance not by rank-and- 
file choice, and that progressive activity re- 
mained very vital at state and local levels. He 
concludes with six revisionist hypotheses that 
need further research, but this tentative new 
interpretation reveals again the results of con- 
tinuing historical reworking. This piece also 
shows that our history is never complete but con- 
tinually open to reinterpretation by new scholars 
in the light of emerging evidence and the new 
insights that inevitably reflect the social climate 
in which the revisionist lives. Articles and mono- 
graphs such as this also strengthen the reviewer's 
opinion that no historian can ever escape the 
influence of his own age. 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
(December 1959) 


In “American Schoolbooks and ‘Culture’ in 
the Nineteenth Century” R. Elson analyzed 
1,050 popular readers, spellers, geographies, his- 
tories, and arithmetic books used in American 
schools during the 1800's. The author assumes 
that such volumes, apart from the Bible, best re- 
veal the basic values and ideals to which most 
people were exposed during this period. These 
books delineated what the adults admired and 
helped produce the “American type”; they solidi- 
fied traditions and serve as an excellent index 
of what was “proper” in Nineteenth Century 


America. The study reveals overwhelming 
emphasis upon useful knowledge; utility is a 
keynote and the practical arts have a respected 
place as against the fine and liberal arts tradi- 
tions of European education. The books make 
it clear that the common school was then looked 
upon as the major source for extending Ameri- 
can civilization and perpetuating its values. 
Character training was a major moral emphasis 
at all levels and other heavily emphasized attri- 
butes were thrift, hard work, and the rejection 
of frivolity. The two great heroes who stand out 
are Washington and Franklin. The emphasis is 
on Washington as the good man and Franklin 
as the self-made man. No American leader is 
represented for any scholarly qualities except 
Jefferson, who is a very minor figure far over- 
shadowed, for example, by attention to Daniel 
Boone! Anti-intellectualism abounds. Europe is 
recognized as the source of the fine arts and 
scholarship, but a very degraded picture of those 
lands and peoples is presented. Italians, for ex- 
ample, are identified as poverty-stricken, super- 
stitious, and degenerate. It is clear that cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts was not held to be necessary 
for American national development. After mid- 
century, American art is given some place, but 
the arts and scholarship are actually looked 
upon as mere embellishments tied to the residue 
of inferior European cultures. A like study of 
texts for the first half of the twentieth century 
would be very interesting. The reviewer is 
tempted to conclude that, in light of the long 
tradition of an opposite nature, the present at- 
tempt to intellectualize the American school is 
probably doomed to failure. 


Journal of Modern History 
(June 1959) 


L. Stavrianos’ article, “The Teaching of 
World History,” is a rarity in social science 
journals in that it is devoted to problems of 
curriculum and instruction. Although the au- 
thor concentrates on issues at the college level, 
he recognizes that the typical world civilization 
course in higher education is little more satis- 
factory than the declining world history course 
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in many high schools. Both classes face some- 
what the same problems, the key one being the 
selection of content. The author proposes three 
main topics for the college course: The Roots 
of European Expansion; The Confucian, Mos- 
lem, and Non-Eurasian World on the Eve of 
European Expansion; and The Three Stages of 
European Expansion. The same sort of brave 
paring is called for if the high school course is to 
be saved. 

Stavrianos believes that most teachers are aware 
of the failings and needs of world history 
from experience but he has little faith in their 
ability to alter present approaches since, in his 
opinion, teachers lack the time and/or training 
for the necessary comprehensive reorganization 
of the offering. 


American Political Science Review 
(December 1959) 


“Asylum” by O. Kirchheimer claims that in 
an age of increasing numbers of citizenless and 
homeless people, this ancient practice and privi- 
lege of political refuge in international relations 
takes on increasing import. The author, after 
reviewing several time-honored cases from the 
time of Cyrus the Great to the Trotzky case, 
analyzes modern aspects of the problem wherein 
political “liberals” roam the globe to escape 
totalitarian masters while other totalitarian rul- 
ers seek refuge from prosecution by their suc- 
cessors! 

The author feels that among the major world 
powers Great Britain has been most steadfast in 
maintaining a liberal tradition of political 
asylum. He believes that the United States has 
generally held true to many of our hallowed 
traditions of granting asylum to those in need 
in spite of the considerably lowered scope of 
opportunity for such persons to enter the country 
during the past 35 years. Kirchheimer traces the 
. development of the menacing practice of “in- 
formal” extradition and the growing tendency 
to limit the kind of offenses that permit diplo- 
matic asylum. He argues that under contempo- 
rary world conditions there is a greater need 
than ever for retaining this precious means 
whereby both important personages and little 
men may escape the fetters that can now bind 
them so rapidly and completely. 

Civics teachers will enjoy D. Matthews’ dis- 
cussion of “The Folkways of the United States 
Senate.” Valuable examples grouped under 
topics such as “apprenticeship,” “courtesy,” “reci- 
procity,” and “loyalty” reveal conformity prac- 


tices, and charts are included to show the influ- 
ence upon the legislator and upon his effective- 
ness as a senator. Matthews predicts, because of 
certain social, economic, and political trends 
in the country that he lists, more healthy non- 
conformity on the part of United States senators 
in the future. 

T. Eliot’s “For an Understanding of Public 
School Politics” reveals the extent to which “un- 
political” education is becoming increasingly 
political, particularly at the national level, even 
though but 3.5 percent of total local school dis- 
trict costs are covered by federal funds. The au- 
thor holds a hypothesis, that is probably right, 
that we have much more national uniformity 
and standards than we admit. Many professionals 
have been promoting this, and Eliot believes that 
the greatly increased educational action at the 
state level has already long belied the out- 
moded theory of local controls of schools. He 
offers suggestions for valuable, needed research in 
this area. 


World Politics 


(July 1959) 

This is a quarterly journal sponsored by the 
Princeton Center for International Studies. 
Teachers and pupils desiring an overview of the 
important elements of our economic relation- 
ships abroad will find most convenient the 22 
problem areas organized topically by C. Kindle- 
berger in his ‘United States Economic Foreign 
Policy.” The author discusses briefly past, pres- 
ent, and possible future policies and trends in 
each of the 22 areas. He concludes that our na- 
tional aims here must be clarified for all and that 
then our policies must not be contradictory as 
they have proved to be on too many occasions in 
the past. 

In “What Is the Commonwealth?” H. Bull 
analyzes just what is entailed in what the author 
calls the “myth of the British Commonwealth.” 
He explains the typical distorted picture but ad- 
mits its elements of truth and identifies the pur- 
poses that the Commonwealth serves both in 
Britain and abroad. 

D. Bell’s “One Road From Marx” documents 
the evolution in Russia of a movement that arose 
in the name of the workers’ control of govern- 
ment and that has now developed a new ruling 
hierarchy in the Soviet Union. He claims the 
melancholy fate of the working class in Russia is 
proving to be exactly the opposite of what Marx 
projected in the future history of Communist 
states. 
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American Economic Review 
(June 1959) 

In “India and China: Contrasts in Develop- 
ment Performances” W. Malenbaum attempts to 
evaluate the progress these two nations are mak- 
ing with their internal development programs. 
The author's figures on gross national product 
and levels of agricultural, industrial, and edu- 
cational achievement disturbingly favor the to- 
talitarian Chinese effort. In light of recent Chi- 
nese confessions admitting their inflated past 
claims about their economic progress, one can 
only hope that the author was forced to work 
in part with erroneous data. Nevertheless, Chi- 
nese progress will undoubtedly have profound 
influence on backward countries as they plan 
their own self-development programs, and un- 
fortunately the old record of the White West 
in Asia predisposes many of these people to ac- 
cept the propagandistic progress claimed by the 
Red Chinese. Westerners who understand so 
little of the Far East need to recognize that in 
many undeveloped countries to the extent police 
states are able to meet economic and security 
needs, they become increasingly dangerous 
challengers to our leadership and principles. 

The population problem that is now receiving 
so much attention in professional and lay jour- 
nals is tackled by E. Hagen in “Population and 
Economic Growth.” He briefly reviews the his- 
tory of demographic data for 13, large, indus- 
trialized nations and then attempts to develop 
a population theory or model that fits these 
countries, as well as the highly divergent situa- 
tions found in many other countries of the world 
today—an analysis that he believes avoids the pit- 
falls of the Malthusian system. He points out 
that except for Norway, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States, a new equi- 
librium is being approached in countries that 
have had rapidly rising birth rates since World 
War II. Even though world population will 
double in the next half century, Hagen is opti- 
mistic because of the tremendous creative energy 
and technical progress now evident and promis- 
ing to continue to increase throughout the 
world. Other demographers hold some much 
more pessimistic views. 


American Anthropologist 
(June 1959) 

Most social studies teachers have had limited 
experience with anthropology and they will 
profit from reading the symposium in this issue 
devoted to the roots and history of anthropology. 


Included are H. Shapiro’s “The History and De- 
velopment of Physical Anthropology,” J. Grif- 
fin’s piece on the pursuit of archeology, an ex- 
cellent review by M. Herskovits on developments 
in ethnology, and a concluding essay by A. 
Kroeber entitled “The History of the Per- 
sonality and Anthropology.” The latter claims 
that while anthropology’s paternity lies else- 
where, in its coming maturity it will ultimately 
serve as the foundational social science for all 
others to build on. What say you sociologists, 
geographers, and historians? 


American Sociological Review 


(August 1959) 

Three articles on the influence of Durkheim 
are featured. The basic, sociological contribu- 
tions and perspectives of this original thinker 
have been receiving increased recognition in re- 
cent years. Of more immediate concern to social 
studies teachers is a lengthy review article on 
“The Academic Mind.” Two views and com- 
mentaries are included on Lazarsfeld’s study of 
what went on in the lives, classrooms, and col- 
leges of 2,451 social science teachers during the 
difficult McCarthy years. Over ggo separate inci- 
dents or blows at freedom were reported at 141 
institutions in the United States. Particularly 
disturbing is the severe retreat and “knuckling 
under” by this group of professors who would 
have been expected to stand up to these chal- 
lenges to freedom. Both writers criticize the 
study for limiting itself to social scientists since 
the record shows that professors from other 
disciplinary fields, either less cynical or more 
idealistic, most frequently provided the vital 
leadership in this struggle to maintain academic 
freedom. There is clear evidence of a real weak- 
ness of the profession and the lack of an esprit 
de corps. This article, as the book itself, is valua- 
ble for teachers at ali levels if it prompts profes- 
sional groups to analyze their condition, and to 
take steps to strengthen their morale and stand- 
ards and organization so that they will be better 
able to withstand the ill winds that such times 
can well bring again. 


American Journal of Sociology 
(March, 1959) 


This issue contains two revealing articles on 
feral children. W. Ogburn made a personal in- 
vestigation of a recent report that another child 
had been discovered in India who had been 
reared by wolves. “The Wolf Boy of Agra” re- 
views Ogburn’s careful detective work and con- 
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cludes that the boy was not reared by wolves. 
While Ogburn does not claim that no child has 
ever been so raised, he does present valuable docu- 
mentation on the manner in which such myths 
originate. B. Bettelheim’s follow-up article on the 
records of such savage children concludes that 
the reasons for the behavior of children who have 
been so identified lies in parental inhumanity 
rather than in animal humanity. 

Observers believe that segregation could be 
dealt another heavy blow by positive concerted 
action on the part of southern religious leaders. 
The moral dilemmas, inconsistencies, difficult 
institutional arrangements, and the forces affect- 
ing these leaders are covered in “Racial and 
Moral Crisis: The Role of Little Rock Ministers” 
by E. Campbell and T. Pelligrew. The authors 
help explain ministerial “inactivity” and con- 
clude that in light of the total situation, observ- 
ers should probably be surprised at the small 
number who did speak out vigorously on this 
moral imperative and who continue to do so in 
the face of the multiple threats and discourage- 
ments from their peers and superiors. The arti- 
cle helps explain the complex conditions influ- 
encing the positions of many well meaning 
southern white leaders that northern whites with 
their superficial knowledge and experience of 
southern life cannot understand. 


Agricultural History 
(October 1959) 


This journal has been issued quarterly by the 
Agricultural History Society since 1927. Issues 
provide rich sources of materials for geography 
teachers, for units on the farm problem, and 
for various units in history courses. While the 
concentration tends to be on developments in 
the United States, articles on foreign countries 
or topics are included. This issue is typical. 
Three articles on various aspects of the New 
Deal Farm Policy are featured; there is a study 
of the conditions of the Negro farm laborers in 
post-reconstruction North Carolina and an illus- 
trative piece on the two sides of the complicated 
tariff question related specifically to our diplo- 
matic battle to reduce the French high tariff duty 
on pork in the late Nineteenth Century. Most 
valuable is W. Ramussen’s “Forty Years of Agri- 
cultural History” which traces significant publi- 
cations and key developments in this area since 
1920. This provides an excellent review of valua- 
ble references. Teachers and students will find 
each issue sprinkled with humorous statements, 
reports, and recipes from long-gone American 
publications that reveal many interesting aspects 
of American society and history, as well as the 
tremendous strides we have made in scientific 
agriculture. 





CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 
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of specific instances in support of this hypothesis. 
If this is true at the college level it is probably 
true for high schools. The behaviors which they 
practiced as they learned are the ones which have 
carried over most effectively into adult living. 
The things which they learned about only 
verbally do not seem to have nearly the same 
influence on action when the time for action 
comes. 

The “guinea pigs” today demonstrate a grati- 
fying level of critical thinking and the habitual 
use of the method of intelligence. By every meas- 
ure of success they seem to be making a record 
which validates the over-all success of their edu- 
cation in producing self-directive individuals 
who are able to work effectively with others and 
at the same time be fully themselves. The defi- 
ciencies described above do not seem to be 
critical but they do offer food for thought. 


Working through the data, examining it, com- 
paring it, has left one very firm conclusion in 
the mind of the researcher. What is learned 
cannot be separated from how it is learned, and 
learning which is purely verbal is very likely to 
remain a matter of words. 

It is a challenge to social studies teachers at 
all grade levels to discover how to make “the 
understandings and the behavioral patterns” 
two sides of the same experience so that 
the strong bond between them will lead toward 
effective participation in the democratic state. 
At the same time it is a challenge to the whole 
school to recognize that school is for most pupils 
the part of the democratic state which touches 
them most immediately and importantly and 
that the behavior patterns and attitudes which 
they develop toward it are of long-run signifi- 
cance. 





Notes and News 





Merrill F. Hartshorn 





The Committees of the NCSS 


The continuing work of the NCSS is carried 
on by the committees to which specific responsi- 
bilities are delegated. Most of the accomplish- 
ments of the Council are the direct result of the 
work of numerous committee members who 
freely serve in the best professional spirit. 

The Council’s committees fall into three cate- 
gories: committees of the Board, standing com- 
mittees, and ad hoc committees. Until the fall of 
1958, all committee members, with the exception 
of ex officio members, were appointed by the 
President. A change was made in appointment 
policy, however, and the President-Elect now 
names the necessary new members and new 
chairmen to standing committees for the next 
year. Both new and old committee members are 
authorized to participate in committee sessions 
at the Annual Meeting. 

Each committee reports its year’s work to the 
Board of Directors and to the membership at the 
Annual Meeting. In addition, standing and ad 
hoc committees report regularly to the Commit- 
tee on Committees. Interim and special reports 
sometimes appear in Social Education. 

Members of the committees of the Board and 
ad hoc committees are appointed for the term of 
one year. Most of the standing committee mem- 
bers are appointed for three years, with the ex- 
piration of appointments staggered. In some 
cases, upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Committees, a committee or an individual 
committee member may be reappointed to pre- 
serve continuity relating to a special assignment. 

On behalf of the Council, the President ex- 
tends thanks to those members who, with loyalty 
to the Council, have accepted the responsibili- 
ties of committee merabership. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 


The responsibilities of the various Committees 
of the Board of Directors pertain directly to the 
functioning of the Council as an organization. 
For this reason, membership on most of these 
committees is drawn largely from Board person- 
nel, both past and present. 


BupGet 


The Budget Committee has the responsibility of study- 
ing the financial status of the Council and recommending 
to the Board the next annual budget. Final determination 
of the budget and its adoption is a function of the Board 
of Directors. 

William H. Cartwright, Duke University, Chairman 

Eunice Johns, Wilmington (Del.) Public Schools, ex 

officio 

Emlyn D. Jones, Seattle Public Schools, ex officio 

Ruth Ellsworth, Wayne State University 

Shirley Engle, Indiana University 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


The Committee on Committees was created as an on- 
going review board to supervise the operation of the 
NCSS committee structure, 

Emlyn D. Jones, Seattle Public Schools, Chairman 

Eunice Johns, Wilmington (Del.) Public Schools, ex 

officio 

Shirley Engle, Indiana University 

Elmer Pflieger, Detroit Public Schools 


EXxEecuTIvE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee consists of the President and 
two Board members appointed by the President. The com- 
mittee serves as an interim board to deal with routine 
matters between Board meetings. When major decisions 
are necessary, the committee polls the Board. 

Eunice Johns, Wilmington (Del.) Public Schools, Chair- 

man 

Howard H. Cummings, U.S. Office of Education 

S. P. McCutchen, New York University 


PPBLICATIONS PLANNING COMMITTEE 


The Publications Planning Committee plans and co- 
ordinates the publishing activities of the NCSS. The Com- 
mittee’s membership is ex officio, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the Publications Committee, the chairman of the 
Curriculum Committee, the Executive Secretary and the 
President. 

Gertrude Whipple, Detroit Public Schools, Chairman 

William H. Cartwright, Duke University 

Harris L. Dante, Kent (Ohio) State University 

Jean Grambs, University of Maryland 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 

Eunice Johns, Wilmington (Del.) Public Schools 


Social Education Poticy COMMITTEE 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors in Kansas City 
in November 1959, the Editor of Social Education raised a 
number of questions regarding the establishment of policy 
for Social Education. In response to these inquiries, the 
Board of Directors authorized the establishment of this 
committee to study the policy questions set forth by the 
Editor. This committee is to meet during 1960 and report 
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2 
its conclusions to the Board of Difectors at the meeting in 
Boston in November 1960. 


Eunice Johns, President, NCSS { 

Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Howard R. Anderson, University of Rochester 

Florence Benjamin, Abington (Pa) Public Schools 

William H. Cartwright, Duke University 

Howard H. Cummings, U. S. Office of Education 

Merrill }°. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 

Stella Kern, Chicago Public Schools, Chairman of the 
Executive Board, Social Education 

S. P. McCutchen, New York University 

Alice W. Spieseke, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Lewis Paul Todd, Editor, Social Education 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Standing Committees of the NCSS are estab- 
lished and named by the Board of Directors and 
exist for an indefinite period of time. These 
committees deal with aspects of social studies 
education that need the continuing attention of 
the Council's membership. The number indi- 
cates the year in which a member’s term expires. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


This committee considers and recommends concerning 
such aspects of academic freedom as seem appropriate to 
the Council. 


Max Klingbeil, San Fernando Valley State College, 
Chairman (1960) 

Cecelia Anderson, Syracuse (N.Y.) Central High School 
(1962) 

Mary Barber, Northbrook (Ill.) Public Schools (1962) 

Henry Borger, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. (1961) 

William Eagan, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. (1962) 

Lawrence Haaby, University of Tennessee (1961) 

Francis W. Mann, Kansas City (Mo.) Public Schools 
(1960) 

Louis D. Monacel, Detroit Public Schools (1960) 

Arch Troelstrup, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. (1961) 


AupIo-VISUAL MATERIALS 


The Committee on Audio-Visual Materials and its spe- 
cialized sub-committees bring to the attention of the mem- 
bership significant developments in this rapidly expand- 
ing field. It also conducts experiments in this area. 

Manson Van B. Jennings, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, Chairman (1961) 
Beryl Blaine, Indiana University (1961) 
Mrs. Madolyn Brown, Dade County (Fla.) Public Schools 
(1962) 
Ryland W. Crary, University of Pittsburgh (1961) 
Balkom J. Reaves, Pascack Valley Regional High School, 
Hillsdale, N.J. (1961) 
CuRRICULUM 

The Curriculum Committee is responsible for the de- 
velopment of the Curriculum Series of bulletins published 
by the NCSS. It provides articles on curriculum for Social 
Education and cooperates on other publication projects 
involving curriculum trends. 

Jean D. Grambs, University of Maryland, Chairman 

(1961) 


Janet Book, Camp Curtin High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(1962) 

Stanley E. Dimond, University of Michigan (1962) 

Walter Kops, Montclair (N.J.) State College (1961) 

Donald Popham, Long Beach (Calif.) State College 
(1962) 

Norris Sanders, Manitowoc (Wis.) Public Schools (1962) 

Gilbert Wilson, George Peabody College for Teachers 
(1962) 

Helen Yeager, Cincinnati Public Schools (1961) 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


This Committee has the responsibility, whenever and 
wherever possible, of establishing and maintaining contact 
with social studies teachers abroad. It is likewise the func- 
tion of the Committee to foster projects promoting im- 
proved international understanding in this country. 

Jennie Pingrey, Hastings (N.Y.) High School, Chairman, 
(1962) 

G. Derwood Baker, New York University (1961) 

James M. Becker, Foreign Relations Project, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chicago (1960) 

Homer Boroughs, Jr., University of Washington (1960) 

Edgar Lichtenberger, Phoenix (Ariz.) Public Schools 
(1961) 

Robert A. Meredith, Croton-on-Hudson (N.Y.) Public 
Schools (1962) 

Richard M. Perdew, Bronxville (N.Y.) High School 
(1960) 

Martha Stucki, Pekin (Ill.) Community High School 


(1962) 
NOMINATIONS 


The Nominations Committee prepares a slate of candi- 
dates for office to be presented to the Council at its annual 
business meeting, held at the time of the Annual Meeting. 
In the process of selecting nominees the Committee con- 
sults the membership of the Council and welcomes sug- 
gestions concerning nominations. 


Miller Collings, Cincinnati Public Schools, Chairman 
(1960) 
Florence Benjamin, Abington (Pa.) Public Schools (1962) 
Helen Fairweather, Decatur (Ill.) Public Schools (1961) 
Dorothy McClure Fraser, College of the City of New 
York (1961) 
George McCune, University of Minnesota (1962) 
Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody College for Teachers 
(1960) 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Publications Committee carries out, with the ad- 
vice of the Publications Planning Committee, the Council’s 
publications program. It invites the participation of au- 
thors, makes recommendations concerning the develop- 
ment of manuscripts, approves all manuscripts for publica- 
tion, and, in general, supervises all aspects of the Council's 
publications program. 


Gertrude Whipple, Detroit Public Schools, Chairman 


(1960) ; 
William H. Cartwright, Duke University (1962) 
Harris L. Dante, Kent (Ohio) State University (1961) 


RESEARCH 


This Committee was established by the Board of Direc- 
tors at its 1956 meeting. The Committee is charged with 
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James R. Woodworth, Miami University (American Po- 
litical Science Association) (1960) 


Donald Oliver, Harvard University, Chairman (1960) Ad Hoc Comm 

William W. Crowder, University of Arizona, Tucson Ad Hoc committees are appointed for the ac- 
(1962) complishment of specific tasks designated by the 

Earl S. Johnson, University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee Beau or the oneiiiins heh tes Ans # ngs 


(1960) : : 
James H. King, Northern Illinois University, De Kalb | Of an ad hoc committee lead to the establishment 


(1962) by the Board of a standing committee. 
Charles Merrifield, Council of National Organizations, 
New York (1961) 
Carl Oliver, Tulsa (Okla.) Public Schools (1962) 
Franklin Patterson, Tufts University (1962) 
Alvin H. Schild, University of Kansas (1960) 
Stanley P. Wronski, Michigan State University (1961) 


furthering research in the teaching of social studies and 
recommending ways for making significant research in that 
field known to the profession. 


NEWSPAPER WORKSHOPS 


This Committee is charged with organizing workshops 
on the use of newspapers in social studies classes and to 
consider the advisability of publishing materials coming 
from these workshops. 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION Jonn H. Haefner, State University of Iowa, Chairman 

The Committee on Teacher Education and Certifica- oe te Fobus, Wilaingue (Del) Pubic ell 
tion has as its purpose the development of a statement of officio : . 
functional standards for the education of teachers, stand- Roy A. Price, Syracuse University 
ards which will contribute to the improvement of prep- J.B. Skretting, Florida State University 
EE ee eee Howard £. Wilson, University of California at Los 

Morris R. Lewenstein, San Francisco State College, Angeles 

Chairman (1960) 
Richard G. Browne, Teachers College Board, Spring- 
field, Ill. (1960) 

William H. Cartwright, Duke University (1961) 

Calvin Deam, Boston University (1962) 

Esther Hayhurst, Bowling Green (Ohio) Public Schools 


UTILIZATION OF TEACHER TIME 


This Committee is to study the present utilization of 
teacher time in the social studies program. 


Dorothy W. Hamilton, Garden City (N.Y.) Public 
Schools, Chairman 

Charles DeWitt, Baltimore Public Schools 

Marie Edwards, Gary (Ind.) Public Schools 

Ruth Ellsworth, Wayne State University 

Allen Y. King, Cleveland Public Schools 

Isidore Starr, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Schools 


(1960) 
Mildred McChesney, New York State Department of 

Education (1961) 

Roy A. Price, Syracuse University (1962) 

Robert Risinger, University of Maryland (1962) 

Ole Sand, Wayne State University (1961) 
ELECTION PROCEDURE, 

This Committee is charged with studying the advisa- 
bility of changing the nominating and election procedure 
now being used in the National Council, and with making 
a report to the Board of Directors at the Boston meeting. 

W. L. Gruenewald, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 

Ind., Co-Chairman 
Ralph W. Cordier, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., 


COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The Committee on Cooperation with Learned Societies 
is charged with the improvement of working relations be- 
tween the NCSS and other societies. It participates in the 
arrangement of joint sessions with other groups to be held 
at the respective annual meetings, informs the officers of 
other societies of the work of the NCSS, develops joint 
projects with these groups, encourages preparation of arti- 
cles on the work and publications of various learned so- Co-Chairman 
cieties for use in Social Education, and fosters any other Will Engelland, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
available forms of collaboration between the NCSS and Haute. 
such groups. Stella Kern, Chicago (IIl.) Public Schools 

Richard E. Gross, Stanford University, Chairman (1960) See Sens ee eee ener 

Wilbur B. Brookover, Michigan State University (Ameri- J. R. Skretting, Florida State University 
can Sociological Society) (1960) 

Wilbur R. Jacobs, University of California at Santa 
Barbara (Mississippi Valley Historical Associa’ .on) 
(1960) 

Preston E. James, Syracuse University (Association of 
American Geographers) (1960) 

Ben W. Lewis, Oberlin College (American Economic 
Association) (1960) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
The work of this Committee is to consider ways and 
means whereby the National Council can be of greater 
service to social studies teachers working in the elementary 
grades. 
Adelene E. Howland, Mt. Vernon (N.Y.) Public Schools, 
Chairman 


John A. Schutz, Whittier College (American Historical 
Association) (1960) 

George Spindler, Stanford University (American Anthro- 
pological Society) (1960) 

William G. Tyrrell, The University of the State of New 
York, Albany (American Association for State and 
Local History) (1960) 


Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Ralph Adams Brown, State Teachers College, Cortland, 
N.Y. 

W. Linwood Chase, Boston University 

Talitha Herold, Columbus (Ohio) Public Schools 

Agnes Mentlikowski Shearer, Detroit Public Schools 

Lewis Paul Todd, Editor, Social Education 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON SPONSORED SERVICES 
AND RESOURCES 


This is a joint committee of representatives from the 
National Council and from business and industry. It is 
authorized to explore avenues of cooperation and to 
recommend a mutually advantageous program. 


Helen McCracken Carpenter, Trenton (N.J.) State Col- 

lege, Chairman 
Representatives from NCSS: 

Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Maud N. Austin, Roselle Park (N.J.) Public Schools 

Hall Bartlett, C. W. Post College, Long Island Uni- 
versity 

Edna Carter, Baltimore (Md.) Public Schools 

Nelda Davis, Prince Georges County (Md.) Public 
Schools 

Robert V. Duffey, Temple University 

S. P. McCutchen, New York University, ex officio 

Representatives from Business and Industry: 

Harlan Miller, Institute of Life Insurance, Vice-Chair- 
man 

Robert C. Lusk, Automobile Manufacturers Association 

Allison J. McNay, Standard Oil Company of California 

George A. Reitz, General Electric Company 

Julian Street, Jr., U. S. Steel Corporation 

Tom Murray White, New York Council on Business and 
Education 


Nominations for NCSS Officers 
for 1961 


Once more it is time for the membership of the 
National Council for the Social Studies to be 
thinking about the election of officers and direc- 
tors to take place in November in Boston. 

The following criteria should be kept in mind 
for the selection of nominees: 

1. Any nominee for the office of Vice-President 
should have served as a member of the 
Board of Directors at least one year prior to 
his nomination. 

. No person shall be nominated for the office 
of Vice-President who resides in the state 
where the annual meeting is being held, 
nor in any contiguous state, 

. The nominees for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent should have demonstrated leadership 
in the activities of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 


It has also been stated that no criteria, other 
than membership, should be established for 
positions on the Board of Directors, since this 
should be a testing ground for leadership. 

It is requested that members of the National 
Council indicate to any one of the members of 
the Nominations Committee the names of mem- 
bers of the National Council who are, in their 
opinion, qualified to render distinguished service 
either as a member of the Board of Directors or 


as Vice-President. Be sure to include the fol- 
lowing information about suggested nominees: 
(1) name and address; (2) educational position; 
(3) contributions to the work of NCSS and its 
affiliates; and (4) contributions to the field of 
social studies in general. 

Such suggestions should be made as soon as 
possible, certainly before the first of November. 
The officers to be elected at the annual meeting 
in Boston are President-Elect, Vice-President, 
and three members of the Board of Directors for 
a three-year term. 

Send your nominations to any one of the 
following members of the Nominations Com- 
mittee: Miller Collings, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, 608 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Chairman; Florence Benjamin, Abington, 
Pa., Public Schools; Helen Fairweather, De- 
catur, Ill, Public Schools; Dorothy McClure 
Fraser, College of the City of New York; George 
McCune, University of Minnesota; or Fremont 
P. Wirth, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Washington Seminar 


Washington and New York City again will 
serve as a laboratory for social studies teachers 
who are interested in these two cities and their 
feature attractions, the U. S. government and the 
United Nations. The opportunity for this ex- 
perience is provided by the fifth annual V/ash- 
ington-United Nations Seminar, jointly spon- 
sored by the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the Division of Travel Service of the 
NEA. Six weeks have been allotted for this year’s 
program, with the initial five weeks in Washing- 
ton beginning on June 2o. 

Among the highlights of this unique Seminar 
will be a study of policy-making with the Presi- 
dent’s assistants in the White House Executive 
Offices and Congressional leaders on Capitol 
Hill. Execution of these policies is explored in 
behind-the-scenes sessions at the Pentagon and at 
such other departments as Treasury, Labor, In- 
terior, and Health, Education, and Welfare. Im- 
portant government research activities come to 
light during visits to the National Institutes of 
Health and the National Bureau of Standards. 

Emphasis during the final two weeks will be 
placed upon a careful examination of U. S. 
foreign policy and the role of the United Na- 
tions today. For implementation of this part of 
the program, a day-long session is scheduled at the 
Department of State, as well as meetings at the 
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Organization of American States and the United 
States Information Agency. Foreign embassies are 
also to receive attention. 

In New York City the agenda calls for two 
full days at the United Nations in meetings with 
top officials, and visits to the U. S. Mission to 
the U. N., two foreign missions, and the World 
Affairs Center. 

In addition, a “get-together” picnic will be 
held at historic Great Falls, as well as weekly 
dinners with guest speakers at well-known res- 
taurants and hotels. Living accommodations are 
in the air-conditioned Woodner Hotel in Wash- 
ington and the Belmont-Plaza Hotel in New 
York City. Special bus transportation will be 
available in Washington. Tours are included in 
both cities, and a Broadway show will highlight 
the New York portion. Several week-day after- 
noons and all weekends may be used to visit 
places of historical and cultural interest. 

Altogether, nearly 100 officials of the govern- 
ment, United Nations, and private organiza- 
tions participate in the Seminar program. A 
workshop atmosphere prevails, with informal 
briefings and discussions as well as social oc- 
casions which help teachers from all parts of the 
United States to share experiences. Of major 
importance to teachers are the many materials 
which are made available for classroom use. For 
those seeking graduate credit, the following col- 
leges and universities will cooperate: New Mexi- 
co Western University, Silver City; University 
of Kansas City; and Western Illinois Univer- 
sity, Macomb. 

For a social studies teacher the Washington- 
United Nations Seminar answers the need for 
intensifying student interest through first-hand 
experiences in the capital of the United States 
and the capital of the world. For further infor- 
mation, write the Division of Travel Service, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Social Education on Microfilm 


Arrangements have been made with Univer- 
sity Microfilms, 313 North 1st Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, to have Social Education placed on 
microfilm. This microfilm edition will be of spe- 
cial interest to libraries that are subscribers to 
Social Education and where storage space for 
back issues presents a problem. The microfilm 
edition is available only to bona fide subscribers 
to Social Education and may be obtained di- 
rectly from University Microfilms. Volume 


XVII 1953 is the first volume available on micro- 
film. Price $1.60 per print. 


The Middle States Council 


The Middle State Council for the Social 
Studies held its Thirty-seventh Annual Spring 
Meeting in the Manger-Vanderbilt Hotel in New 
York City on April 1 and 2. A general meeting 
and reception took place Friday evening, with 
Everett Clinchy as speaker. On Saturday morning 
the group met with the Metropolitan Committee 
on International Education. 

The first plenary session was held in the 
United Nations Building at 11:30 A.M., and 
Andrew W. Cordier, Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, spoke 
on the topic, “Implications of the Fourteenth 
General Assembly.” 

After a luncheon meeting in the United Na- 
tions Cafeteria, meetings were held on the general 
theme, “The United Nations at Work.” 

Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was the guest 
speaker at the second plenary session, which 
took place on Saturday afternoon. E.R.C. 


Georgia Council 


The Georgia Council for the Social Studies 
held a breakfast meeting at the time of the GEA 
convention in Atlanta in March. The speaker 
was M. L. Prunty, professor of geography at the 
University of Georgia. GS. 


Atlanta Area 


The Atlanta Area Council for the Social 
Studies held a meeting in the Fall at which time 
a Fulton County legislator, Muggsy Smith, dis- 
cussed relations between city, county, and state 
governments. G.S. 


West Georgia 


At the meeting of the West Georgia district 
council for the Social Studies in October, Joseph 
Confurti, Director of Instruction at Fort Benning, 
discussed the teaching of history. Jane Gheesling 
is chairman of this section. G.S. 


Sixth District, Georgia 


The October 19 meeting of this Georgia dis- 
trict group chose as its topic “Geography for 
Changing Times.” The discussion centered 
around the correlation of geography and _his- 
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tory. It was also reported the Bibb County 
schools were utilizing the “Great Decisions” 
issues sponsored by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. Paul R. Oxley, Jr., was elected chairman 
of this section for the coming year. K.W. 


Sabine Area 


The Sabine Area Council for the Social 
Studies cooperated with the Departments of 
History, Government, and Sociology of Lamar 
State College of Technology in the presentation 
of a social studies conference dealing with 
“Russia.” 

The first general assembly heard an address 
by Robert A. Friedlander of the History De- 
partment of Lamar State College who discussed 
“Historical Background of Russia.” The second 
general assembly heard “Russian-American Re- 
lations,” an address presented by William R. 
Tucker, Associate Professor of Government at 
the college. 

In the afternoon there were section meetings 
dealing with teaching about Russia at the ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high school 
levels. These meetings were presided over by 
O. P. Reves, Mrs. Joy LeMasters, and Mrs. 
Jewell McEwan, respectively. 

At the final session, a luncheon meeting 
chaired by Mrs. Frances Peveto, President of the 
Sabine Area Council, Paul Geren, Executive Di- 
rector of the Dallas Council on World Affairs 
was guest speaker. F.P. 


Puget Sound 


The eighth annual conference of the Puget 
Sound Council for the Social Studies was held 
February 18 in Seattle. The Conference opened 
with eight section meetings. Section I, “Ameri- 
can Exchange Teachers Discuss Social Studies 
Abroad,” featured a panel of four teachers who 
had been to Norway, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
and Italy. Section II heard speakers Richard 
Fleming on “Significance of the IGY and the 
Social Studies” and Loren Rankin discussing 
“New Maps for the United States.” Section III 
was addressed by Emlyn D. Jones, NCSS Presi- 
dent-Elect, on “The Social Studies Secondary 
Classroom of the Future.” Section IV heard 
James Watson of the University of Washington 
whose topic was “Anthropology and the Global 
View of Man.” The topic for Section V was 
“What the High School Graduate Should Know 
About Psychology,” presented by Ezra Stotland 
of the University of Washington. Section VI 


dealt with “Sociology in the Curriculum” with 
Catherine Doherty of the Seattle Police Depart- 
ment and Wesley Wager of the University of 
Washington speaking. Section VII was devoted 
to “Techniques for Teaching Social Studies to 
High-Ability Students” and the speaker was 
Roberta Price of the Tacoma Public Schools. A 
panel discussed the topic, “Experimentation in 
the Secondary Social Studies Curriculum,” in 
Section VIII. 

At the dinner meeting Richard West told of 
the highlights of the Kansas City meeting of 
NCSS and Ray Howard, Superintendent of 
Shoreline Public Schools, presented an address 
entitled “A Comparative Analysis of the Struc- 
ture of American and Soviet Education.” 

E.D.]. 


Northwestern Pennsylvania 


April 7 was the date of the 12th Annual Con- 
ference of the Northwestern Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in Edinboro. After an 
exhibit of publishers’ materials and an art ex- 
hibit were viewed by participants, the conference 
opened with a business meeting. This was fol- 
lowed by sessions for secondary teachers on the 
“Relations of the Presidency to Minority Groups 
with Special Emphasis on the Election of 1960.” 
This address was presented by Maurice Klain, 
professor of political science at Western Reserve 
University. 

The elementary teachers heard Helen Reyn- 
olds, formerly of Baldwin College and now an 
elementary principal in Lakewood, Ohio, dis- 
cuss “Activities to Enrich the Elementary Social 
Studies Program.” 

The dinner meeting was opened by Thomas 
R. Miller, President of Edinboro State College. 
Then participants heard Emil Lengyel, professor 
of social studies at New York University, speak 
on “Power Vacuum in the Middle East.” 

L.V.H. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited. to send in 
materials for these columns. Send in notes on 
the activities of your school organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Edna R. Carter, George 
Slappey, Katherine Waters, Frances Peveto, 
Emlyn D. Jones, and Luther V. Hendricks. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Louis M. Vanaria 








The arrival of this issue of the journal heralds 
the imminent termination of another academic 
year. It is time to count the number of class 
meetings before final examinations begin. Time 
also to begin planning the “vacation” that is 
both too long and too short. On a stand-by 
basis are several large cartons to receive the 
warm weather mailings of pamphlets and other 
publications. Here are some items that have been 
cleared to make room for the new arrivals. 


Educational Characteristics 


Illiteracy rates have been diminishing ever 
since statistics on the subject were first collected 
by the Census Bureau, but the decline has been 
more dramatic for our nonwhite population. 
From 1870 to 1959, the percentage of the popu- 
lation which was illiterate dropped steadily from 
12 to 2 percent for whites and from 8o to 8 per- 
cent for nonwhites. Among persons 14 to 24 years 
old in 1959, the illiteracy rate was only 0.5 per- 
cent for whites and 1.2 percent for nonwhites. 

The average (median) years of school com- 
pleted by the adult population (25 years old and 
over), was 11.0 years in 1959. This compares with 
9-3 years in 1950 and 8.4 years in 1940. The 
average was 10.7 years for adult males and 11.2 
years for adult females in the 1959 survey. 

For details of the above, send for Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, “Literacy and Educational At- 
tainment: March 1959,” Series P-20, No. 99 
(Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 18 p. 
25 cents). 

Numerous suggestions for parents who think 
that their child may be a potential genius in dis- 
guise are contained in Ruth Carson, Your Child 
May Be A Gifted Child (Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 E. 38 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 20 p. 
25 cents). Miss Carson points out that many 
schools are still not providing sufficient oppor- 
tunities for their brighter children. 

Incidentally, in a study published recently by 
the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Harold G. Mc- 
Gurdy charges that modern mass education may 
be suppressing development of “genius.” Place 


your name on the Smithsonian’s mailing list 
(Washington 25, D.C.). 


France’s Atomic Explosion 


On Saturday, February 13, 1960, at 7 A.M., 
Paris time, France exploded her first atom bomb 
at Reggan, an oasis in the Sahara desert. The 
English translation of the French “White Paper” 
on this event is available free from the Press In- 
formation Service, French Embassy, 972 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. The 34-page report 
explains why, where, and how. A cost of 83 bil- 
lion francs (83 million New Francs) gives an 
idea of the financial effort necessary to equip 
France with the atomic bomb. 


Foreign Lands Series—Russia 


The Superintendent of Documents plans to 
issue during 1960 a new series of price circulars 
listing U. S. Government publications about 
other countries, in response to the increasing de- 
mand for information about foreign lands. On 
the editor’s desk is the first folder of the series 
which describes 20 selected publications concern- 
ing Russia and its people, agriculture, education, 
language, economics, and missiles. Send for 
Foreign Lands Series, No. 1—Russia (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., free). 


The National Economy 


The Federal Budget and “The General Wel- 
fare” (Conference on Economic Progress, 1001 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
80 p. 30 cents) deals with what we can afford and 
need to do in the fields of education, health 
services, social security, and welfare. It fits the 
Federal Budget into the framework of the entire 
American economy in operation and shows that 
a Budget meeting fully the needs of the Nation 
can be balanced without higher general tax rates. 
All we need, according to the pamphlet, is a “full 
rate of economic growth for the years 1960-1964” 
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instead of the rate averaged during the last six 
years. 

Six pamphlets from the Superintendent of 
Documents carry the record of materials pre- 
pared in connection with the Study of Employ- 
ment, Growth, and Price Levels for considera- 
tion by the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress: (1) Recent Inflation in the United States, 
137 Pp. 1959, 40 cents; (2) Steel and the Postwar 
Inflation; An Analysis of the Inflation in Ma- 
chinery Prices, 81 p. 1959, 25 cents; (3) Analysis 
of the Rising Costs of Public Education; Trends 
in the Supply and Demand of Medical Care, 
85 p. 1959, 30 cents; (4) The Extent and Nature 
of Frictional Unemployment, 69 p. 1959, 25 
cents; (5) The Incidence of Inflation: Or Who 
Gets Hurt? Protection Against Inflation; The 
Share of Wages and Salaries in Manufacturing 
Incomes, 1947-56. 153 P- 1959, 45 cents; (6) Po- 
tential Public Policies to Deal with Inflation 
Caused by Market Power; A Brief Interpretive 
Survey of Wage-Price Problems in Europe, 86 p. 


1959, 25 cents. 


Economic Conferences 


The American Economic Foundation (51 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N.Y.) distributes valu- 
able teaching aids. Its program also encourages 
inservice growth for teachers. In 1959, the Foun- 
dation’s National Schools Committee arranged 
20 “Teaching for Economic Competence” in- 
stitutes which attracted a voluntary audience of 
2,090 school teachers and program participation 
by g) educators. 

These conferences covered the “why, what and 
how” of teaching basic economic principles. 
They were sponsored by teacher groups, public 
or parochial school systems, colleges or univer- 
sities. Attendance varied from a few dozen to 
nearly five hundred. If you are interested in 
helping to arrange a Teacher's Institute in your 
own community, write the Secretary, Morgan A. 
Reichner, for more details. 


Better Public Schools 


Paying For Better Public Schools (Research 
and Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. go p. 1960, $2.00) comments fa- 
vorably upon recent progress in improving the 
nation’s public schools and advances four recom- 
mendations for achieving further needed im- 
provement: (1) immediate reorganization by the 


state governments of small school districts into 
effective units of local government; (2) increased 
financial aid from state governments to local 
school districts; (3) Federal aid of about $600 
million annually for public schools in those 
states where income per public school child is 
substantially below the national average; and 
(4) better local, state, and federal organization 
of citizens interested in improvement of schools. 
Although the Committee does not believe that 
the present system of school finance in the several 
states has broken down or is about to do s0, it 
feels the need for a modification of the existing 
system and more vigorous exploitation of its 
potentialities. No wholly new or radically differ- 
ent method of financing schools is needed. 

Send also for a free copy of the CED Policy 
Statement, “National Objectives and the Balance 
of Payments Problem.” 


Foreign Relations Project 


The Foreign Relations Series (see these col- 
umns in the October, 1959 issue) includes several 
issues of “Classroom Tips.” Topics give atten- 
tion to the classroom use of symbols, maps, 
charts, and graphs; a review of our present mili- 
tary alliances; and a focus on tensions in South- 
east Asia (10 cents each). Write also for “Fall 
Report: The Foreign Relations Project of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools” (57 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago 10, IIl., free). 


Human Relations 


Dore Schary, dramatist and motion picture 
producer, writes in the booklet, The Stereotype 
(Tufts Civic Education Center, Tufts University, 
Medford 55, Mass., 13 p., free), “In the field of 
human relationships it seems to me that in order 
to make dreams of an ideal society work, we 
must give it the same faith and the same loyalty 
that we give a religious faith; and it must be a 
faith that comes out of love rather than fear—out 
of conviction rather than superstition—out of a 
true goodness rather than a sense of protection.” 

A survey and digest of recent research on seg- 
regation, desegregation and integration of Ne- 
groes and whites is presented in Melvin M. 
Tumin, Supplement to Segregation and Desegre- 
gation: A Digest of Recent Research, 1956-1959 
(Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 32 p. 1960, 
60 cents). 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 





Film of the Month 


Russian Life Today: Inside the Soviet Union. 
21 minutes. Color: sale, $195; rent, $10. Black- 
and-white: sale, $100; rent, $5. Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. 

For some time we have been looking for a film 
which would give a really good insight into the 
way in which the Russian people are living un- 
der communism. Most of those which we have 
previewed are simply travelogues which em- 
phasize the outside of buildings, and general 
street scenes. True, we have not had a chance to 
see all the available classroom films on the 
U.S.S.R., but of all we have seen this one takes 
first prize. 

Russian Life Today: Inside the Soviet Union 
takes us behind the scenes, as it were, and pro- 
vides a picture of everyday life. It develops this 
picture within the following, clearly stated frame 
of reference: “The Soviet Union, one of the 
great world powers today, is striving to shape the 
destiny of mankind in ways which our country 
cannot condone. We believe it is vitally impor- 
tant to every American to learn every fact he 
can about the Soviet Union: about its govern- 
ment, its people, its history, its language, its 
essence. Bailey Films presents this motion pic- 
ture in a most earnest attempt to give young 
students, as well as adults, some idea of what the 
Soviet Union is really like—not to tell them what 
it should be like, but to introduce it through the 
eyes of an observer who tries to be objective,” 
This, within certain limits, has been accom- 
plished. 

The film succeeds in presenting a picture of 
the way in which the people of Russia earn their 
living in the cities and in farm communities. It 
shows their surroundings, daily activities, and 
recreation. It cannot, of course, present in actu- 
ality the subtle controls, the various bureaus of 
the government, or the military buildup. It must, 
of necessity, also be a sampling since it is but a 
21-minute film. 

Inside the Soviet Union is, on the other hand, 
surprisingly broad in its coverage. Effective 
globes and maps orient the viewer to the loca- 
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tion and size of the country. Specific scenes then 
give a sense of intimacy which is quite realistic. 
The various sequences deal with the government, 
religion, Moscow, children, education, culture, 
retail stores, Georgia, the Ukraine, collective 
farms, Crimea, working and living conditions, 
meals, medicine, and recreation. 

Best of all, the film takes the viewer inside a 
great deal of Russia. We go into a middle-class 
home (slum homes we see only from the out- 
side); we see a meal being prepared and sit down 
at the table with the family. Other scenes take 
us inside churches, several schools, theaters, art 
galleries, department stores, apartment houses, 
hotels, and a hospital operating room. We stand 
in line with the crowds waiting to view the 
bodies of Lenin and Stalin. We browse at an 
outside book stall, drink a malt beverage at a 
food and soft drink stand, buy vegetables at a 
free market, and go window shopping, noting 
especially the displays of meat made of wax or 
plaster. 

Throughout, the narrative calls our attention 
to state control. As we watch the workers taking 
their vacations, we are told that the state pays 
the expenses of those who have exceeded their 
production quotas. And the government decides 
where they shall go. At Young Pioneer Camps 
we see youth receiving political indoctrination. 
We are told what is happening. Indeed, if there 
is a weakness in this film, it lies in the lack of 
scenes which would explain for themselves ex- 
actly what is happening. Perhaps the fact that 
most viewers, like this reviewer, are not conver- 
sant in the Russian language may have had some- 
thing to do with this. On the whole, we think 
you will like this film and that classes will profit 
by seeing and discussing it. 


Motion Pictures 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 


The Big Change in World Markets. 32 minutes; free 
loan. A graphic summary of the amazing post-war eco- 
nomic recovery which has been made by many nations 
throughout the world. 

The Road to Better Living. Color; 25 minutes; free 
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Current Affairs Films 


@ a free monthly filmstrip program for 
social studies teachers, sponsored by 
newspapers in the U.S. and Canada 


@ an academic approach to contemporary 
issues, for use in the high school cur- 
riculum 


@ produced under the direct supervision 
of Manson Van B. Jennings, Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


@ if your school is not receiving this free 
teachers’ service, write today for details 
and a free set of 1959-60 pictorial teach- 
ing guides 





1959 Freedoms Foundation 
Award 
“Eye Witness Pictorial 
History’ 


Current 
Affairs 
Films 


527 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N.Y. 











loan. The role of the mortgage banker and how new con- 
struction is financed. 

American Women—Partners in Research. 132 minutes; 
color; free loan. How women influence production and 
design of household articles. 

Trouble in Paradise. 13 minutes; color; free loan. The 
danger of inflation and how it can be controlled. 


Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Africa: Giant with a Future. 30 minutes; color; rental, 
$10. This tremendous, 30-minute film document offers a 
panoramic report of 16 countries of Africa as they were 
visited by Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton. It is also 
available in a longer three-part version. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

The Eskimo in Life and Legend. 15 minutes; rental: 
apply. A classroom version of “The Living Stone,” the 


prize-winning documentary about the meaning and beauty 
of Eskimo sculpture as revealed in an ancient Eskimo 


legend. 


Shell Oil Company Film Library, 50 West 5oth 
St., New York go. 
The Drama of Metal Farming. 28 minutes; color; free 


loan. How giant machines and intricate processes forge 
a massive turbo-generator motor weighing a hundred tons 


or draw a copper wire down to a few thousandths of an 
inch in diameter. 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

The Republic of the Philippines. 18 minutes; color; 
sale, $195. This new 1960 film studies in depth the Philip- 
pine Archipelago of 7083 islands. Here you will be intro- 
duced to its natural resources, geography, and agriculture. 
Extreme contrasts in cultural developments are candidly 
presented. Continuity and narration remain smooth not- 
withstanding the wide variety of information presented. 


Of All Things 


Write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office 
(Washington 25, D.C.) for a copy of the 79-page 
booklet called Education Telequick. For 30 
cents you will get an up-to-date summary of the 
developments in the ETV field. 

Still available from AFL-CIO COPE Depart- 
ment (815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
are copies of the two-color, 14 by 22-inch politi- 
cal calendar for 1960. It is a pictorial calendar 
which gives historical and political facts for the 
various dates. 

The National Film Board of Canada (680 
Fifth Ave., Room 819, New York 19) has an- 
nounced the publication of a new catalog of 16 
mm. films available for rental and purchase in 
the United States. Copies are free upon request. 

Schools making use of educational television 
will be interested in learning more about the 
new, low-cost, 24-inch screen, TV classroom re- 
ceivers sold by Transvision, Inc., New Rochelle, 
New York. This concern also sells TV mobile 
stands for school use. These stands have an in- 
teresting tilting device to cut down on reflections. 

Looking for cut-out letters for bulletin boards, 
displays, exhibits, and other school use? Write to 
Mutual Aids, 1946 Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 
27. A set of 2-inch capital letters, numbers and 
signs, or 240 manuscript letters will cost you 
$1.00 per set. 

There are now 45 ETV stations on the air. For 
further information concerning the activities of 
educational television stations write to National 
Educational Television and Radio Center, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 

Five outline maps and one wall map are in- 
cluded in the packet for teachers about Japan 
issued by the Japan Society, 112 E. 64th St., New 
York 21. Also sent with the packet are 21 black- 
and-white photographs of Japan and its people, 
booklets on geography, government, education, 
social customs, and the like. The packet costs $2. 





Book Reviews 


Daniel Roselle 








1. AMERICAN HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


This month, in response to the request of 
readers of Social Education, the book depart- 
ment presents reviews of new or recently revised 
textbooks in American history for secondary 
school students. The first four reviews have been 
prepared by Dr. Albert Alexander of Long 
Island University; the final review has been writ- 
ten by Dr. J. Wade Caruthers of Southern Con- 
necticut State College. We are extremely grate- 
ful to Dr. Alexander and Dr. Caruthers for their 
valuable contributions to the book review sec- 
tion. 


v 


United States History. By Ruth Wood Gavian 
and William A. Hamm. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1960. 880 p. $5.60. 

The late authors of this recast, revised, and 
refurbished volume (the publishers call it “new’’) 
have given us a big book (880 pages) for their 
presentation of the drama of American history. 
In general, the book adheres to a chronological 
arrangement. This is true for the post-Civil War 
period too, except that more topical treatments 
within specified time allotments are made after 
1865. 

Exhibited against the European backgrounds 
of economic and cultural change and national 
rivalries, the colonial period emerges in a detail 
not commonly found in today’s high school texts. 
Relationships are then attempted among politi- 
cal, economic, and social facets of each subse- 
quent period. There are several chapters on so- 
cial change, and this difficult material is credit- 
ably handled. Cultural history does not fare so 
well, although it would be unkind not to ap- 
plaud the authors’ efforts here, too. j 

Recent scholarship is recognized in some areas 
(viz. Bacon’s Rebel’‘on), but is overlooked in 
larger frames: thus the “Black Legend” overcasts 
the brief account of New Spain; “The Era of 
Good Feelings” lacks the realistic insights which 
George Dangerfield has depicted so well; and the 
account of frontier influences travels a smooth 
Turner road rather than the bumpy one occa- 
sioned by much revisionism. Feudalism, the Ren- 


aissance, and federalism are not clearly pre- 
sented. The French Revolution can hardly be 
summarized as the “child of the American Revo- 
lution”! 

Some important concepts are developed and 
various conflicting opinions are presented in con- 
troversial issues. The progress of religious free- 
dom is traced as well as the recession of bigotry. 
There is a good basic analysis of the Constitu- 
tion. Relations with Latin America are realisti- 
cally, if somewhat sketchily, treated. In describ- 
ing the Harding administration the authors do 
not gloss over the tawdriness of this low point in 
our political history. 

A working knowledge of economics enables 
Gavian and Hamm to give an added dimension 
to many topics. The authors also recognize the 
many-sided issues of McCarthyism, communism, 
and civil liberties, and even go beyond the usual 
banalities connected with the problems of edu- 
cation. One might wish, however, for a critical 
appraisal of Coughlinism and the more recent 
manifestations of anti-democratic behavior. Not 
a few serious problems involving our economy 
get carried away in the current wave of pros- 
perity. 

Foreign affairs could be more critically viewed 
on such topics as the United Nations, NATO, 
SEATO, and the situation in the Middle East. 
The line of causation from the Johnson Act to 
Japanese militarism to World War II is much 
too pat. On this side of the ledger, a fuller picture 
of nineteenth-century industrial growth, depict- 
ing the great price we paid, might be in order. 

Illustrations are plentiful, betraying the mod- 
ern textbook publisher’s “complex’”—dread of 
the unadorned page—which is as strong as the 
Victorian dislike of the bare wall. Maps abound 
(81), and charts (40) and drawings compete with 
beautiful Kodachromes (48) for the student’s eye. 
Are they all necessary? End-of-chapter material 
is also abundant. The suggested lists of readings, 
in general, are quite good; the questions are ade- 
quate; but the unit reviews (10) seem superflu- 
ous. The style, if not brilliant, is readable. In 
attempting to garner more space for some mod- 
ern problems, it is suggested that cuts might well 
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be made in the naval and disarmament treaties 
between the two World Wars. 

Perhaps the greatest asset of the Gavian and 
Hamm United States History is the fact that it 
does attempt to depart from today’s bland stu- 
dent menu by injecting some spice in the form 
of real problems and important concepts. More 
of each would have given us a better balanced 
historical diet. 


v 


A History of the United States. By John R. 
Alden and Alice Magenis. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1960. 520 p. $5.32. 

A new entry into the textbook field, this vol- 
ume presents a shorter account (520 pages) of 
the highlights of American history. Aside from 
the desire to streamline content, there has been 
an obvious attempt to write simply for easier 
comprehension. The authors possess the gift of 
personalizing history so that the student may be- 
come involved in it. This is particularly evident 
in the biographical vignettes of our presidents. 

Format-wise, Alden-Magenis is attractive, with 
its thirty chapters arranged in a frame of ten 
units. In the main, it adheres to a basic chrono- 
logical arrangement. Unit six terminates the 
period from 1492-1900, while the remaining units 
—which are more topical—complete the study. 

There are numerous teaching devices, includ- 
ing “fact” questions in the middle of chapters. 
Illustrations and charts are abundant, and are 
well executed. End-of-chapter material, however, 
is not a strong point. In general, the “discussion 
forum” has pegged its thought questions nearer 
the level of factual ones. Research activities are 
not imaginative (except for a few which are 
overly so!). “Further Reading” is a section that 
could well stand more challenging references. 
“Headlines in History,” which appears at the 
end of a unit, seems superfluous. An annotated 
Constitution in the appendix, however, is a 
worthy addition to the book. 

Cultural history is woven into the appropriate 
periods. Somehow the authors have overcome 
some of the cliché and encyclopedic pitfalls 
which usually befall this material. Social history 
is also ably handled. Colonial roots in the de- 
velopment of democracy are capably developed. 
The backgrounds of the American Revolution 
and the Patristic period are clearly outlined for 
the student. 

The concluding words carry the realistic mes- 
sage that “this is no time for self-satisfaction.” 
By way of illustration, there is an outspoken dis- 


cussion of McCarthyism. Unfortunately, a little 
too much self-satisfaction is evident in such press- 
ing topics as education, desegregation and the 
schools, and the cultural level of television. The 
two paragraphs devoted to literature and Ameri- 
can arts of the 1940’s and ’50’s are so brief as to 
merit no more than this remark. Fortunately, 
there are some good descriptions of earlier his- 
tory which adhere to critical standards: among 
these are the presentations of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts, the Mexican and Spanish-American 
Wars, Imperialism, the Red Scare of 1919-20, the 
prosperity of the twenties, and the causes of the 
Great Depression. 

Some unbalanced stereotypes should have been 
avoided, especially those involving Indians and 
Quakers, French and Spanish colonies in Amer- 
ica, Hamiltonianism and Jeffersonianism as be- 
ing merely contrasting doctrines, the unmixed 
Era of Good Feeling, and the Second Bank of 
the United States from the “ogre” point of view. 
The analyses of carpetbag governments and the 
original KKK need more balance, too. Civil 
Service, big business, and the United Nations 
could stand more critical viewing. The Open 
Door has none of George Kennan’s screening. 
Latin America emerges less as a “good neighbor” 
than a neglected one. 

One strong asset of Alden-Magenis should be 
repeated: the book represents a worthy effort to 
write interestingly and simply for the less able 
reader. Most important of all, it attempts this 
without indiscriminate omissions of subject mat- 
ter which would interfere with conceptual learn- 


ing. 
v 


United States History, Revised Edition. By Fre- 
mont P. Wirth. New York: American Book 


Company, 1958. 734 p. $5.32. 


The Adventure of the American People. By 
Henry P. Graff and John A. Krout. New York: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1959. 676 p. 
$5.56. 

Both Fremont P. Wirth’s revised edition of his 
United States History and the new Adventures 
of the American People by Henry Graff and 
John Krout fall into an increasingly familiar 
pattern of textbook writing in American history. 
Leaving aside, for the moment, other merits and 
demerits of these texts, they tend to confuse ad- 
miration of country with a wholesale suspension 
of cold-eyed criticism. 

Turning to the individual volumes, we find 
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the Wirth book organized along the typical 
chronological, “condensed” arrangement in its 
treatment of the pre-Civil War period followed 
by a topical and fuller treatment for the re- 
mainder of the century. In the author’s own 
words, a “very complete picture” of the twenti- 
eth century is attempted. Amply illustrated, this 
text also abounds in various pedagogical aids at 
the ends of chapters. The lists of bibliographies 
merit attention, but some judicious pruning and 
grafting might help. 

A simple, yet interesting style conveys the sub- 
ject to students of average ability. Commendably, 
Wirth includes social and cultural history for the 
significant periods of our past. Unfortunately, 
this section must bear the usual criticisms of the 
rapid survey. Here, of course, we seem to have 
one of the real problems of textbook writing in 
American history. 

A similar problem, and, if anything, seem- 
ingly more insoluble, is the serious matter of 
selection and compression, particularly for the 
post World War II period. There is a general 
tendency, which is also true here, to speed up 
the narration to the point where current prob- 
lems are blurred. This running account results 
in important topics being either ignored or un- 


critically treated (viz., immigration, integration, 
civil liberties, inflation, communism, McCarthy- 
ism, railroads, labor—especially the Taft-Hartley 
Act—Latin America and the United Nations). 

One also would wish (in the remoter histori- 
cal periods) for more rounded interpretations of 
the Constitutional Convention, the views of 
Hamilton and Jackson, Turner and the frontier, 
the Mexican War, the Open Door Policy, and 
the Panama Canal episode. Hunting for omis- 
sions often merely reveals the critic’s personal 
preferences, but it is certainly legitimate to ask 
why no reference was made to Al Smith’s re- 
ligion (in the 1928 election), or to the attempted 
“packing” of the Supreme Court, or to the 
Court’s integration decisions. 

While the Graff and Krout volume employs 
the usual chronological method up to Recon- 
struction, its later emphasis is on administrations 
rather than units. Maps and illustrations are 
varied and voluminous. Bibliographical aids are 
excellent and are unusual in their abundance of 
source materials. Good data, including impor- 
tant statistical charts, appear in the appendix. 
There is a conscious, and generally successful, 
effort to be spritely—although at times the writ- 
ing is a little too rambiing and anecdotal. 
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Of necessity, the pre-Revolutionary period is 
limited, but in some areas the materials are 
stretched too thin. To take but one instance, 
the struggle for religious freedom is mentioned, 
not developed. Nowhere, for example, are we ac- 
quainted with the virulent anti-Catholicism of 
the colonies (not even in the discussion of the 
Quebec Act!). 

Although some attention is given to social his- 
tory, there is no space given to America’s cultural 
contributions. The handling of problems with 
an economic import runs a wide gamut. “Organ- 
izing the Forces of Labor” is a competent section. 
Little criticism appears, however, of the price 
that we paid for industrialism. A fuller and more 
perceptive historical treatment would seem to 
be in order for social security, inflation, the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, the transportation prob- 
lem (not only the railroads), and the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The “Problem” aspects of such foreign affairs 
topics as the following fail to emerge: the Span- 
ish Civil War, the United Nations, the Open 
Door, and Puerto Rico. Credit should be given, 
however, for the inclusion of some viial matters 
in the 32 pages devoted to the period since 1945. 
These include domestic communism, McCarthy- 
ism, civil rights, integration and juvenile crime. 

While Graff-Krout and the revised Wirth fall 
a good deal short of the outstanding texts many 
of us seek in the field of American history, they 
do meet other needs and criteria for reasonably 
adequate and competent textbooks. 


v 


The United States. By Ralph W. Steen. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 568 p. $4.68. 
Ralph Steen of the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas has prepared this senior 


high school textbook; and his wife, Gladys Steen , 


of Stephen R. Austin High School, has developed 
the teaching aids. The scope of United States 
history is divided into nine chronological units 
of two to six brief chapters each. Traditional 
time divisions have been used under new and 
provocative headings. It is interesting to note 
that the word “imperialism,” implied under 
“Grand Achievements,” is missing from the text 
and index. 

In such an organization a balanced coverage is 
achieved but the usual complaint can be made— 
continuity is broken. For example, no relation- 
ship between Hamiltonianism and Whiggery is 
shown. Nor is the New Deal presented as a piece 
with progressivism or populism. 


Clarity of style is a strength of the book. Vo- 
cabulary is suitable for the average eleventh 
grader, and the narrative is not cluttered with 
minutia. If anything, the level is a bit low for 
the better students. There are some exampies of 
distinguished writing in the chapter introduc- 
tions and summaries. On the whole, the sentences 
are concise and the paragraphs are well bal- 
anced. 

At first glance the book is attractive. On closer 
inspection we find the visual aids to be rather 
weak. A dramatic full-page picture is placed at 
the beginning of each chapter. Most of them 
have no relation to the content. The same is true 
of several other pictures accompanying the nar- 
rative. On page 191 a photograph of a covered 
bridge faces a discussion of the John Quincy 
Adams administration; on page 280 is a beauti- 
ful picture of the capitol building in Williams- 
burg and, below, the Hoover Dam. This page is 
adjacent to the discussion of the election of 1860. 
There are many striking photographs of extant 
historical landmarks, none documented. It would 
seem that the section on post-Civil War politics 
could be enlivened if pictures of stuffy poli- 
ticians of the Gilded Age were to be replaced by 
some of Thomas Nast’s political cartoons. 

Maps are black-and-white showing place lo- 
cations. No maps illustrate military operations 
or trade activities. Teaching aids are well 
planned and, no doubt, usable. However, the 
space devoted to them, about three pages per 
chapter, probably could better be used for a list 
of collateral reading. 

The author is to be commended for putting 
together a balanced and comprehensive text. On 
the other hand, his effort to mention everything 
of importance squeezes out the color and excite- 
ment of the story. In the effort to be unbiased 
the author leaves the reader at dead center. The 
product is a textbook that is readable and at- 
tractive but vapid. 


v 
Il. BOOK FARE 


Queen Victoria 
Victoria R. By Helmut and Alison Gernsheim. 

New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1960. 307 p. 

$12.50. 

This volume deals with Queen Victoria in her 
personal rather than political relationships. For 
Victoria the world mainly centered around her- 
self, her beloved husband Prince Albert, and 
other members of her large—and not always 
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loved—family. She did not, however, neglect the 
affairs of state; in fact, her arrogance, stubborn- 
ness, and stern sense of duty would not permit 
her to reign without also attempting to rule. 

More than half the book is devoted to repro- 
ductions, in black and white, of paintings, water 
colors, drawings, lithographs, cartoons, woodcuts, 
sketches, etchings, daguerreotypes, and photo- 
graphs, including some by the Queen’s own 
hand. The illustrations (and many of them are 
magnificent) have been culled from over one 
hundred volumes of albums collected by the 
Queen as well as from other sources. 

In the text Victoria is presented in a softer 
light than is done by harsher critics. Pictorially, 
however, preference has been given “to truthful 
if unflattering photographic portraits over imag- 
inative representations.” This, we are assured, “‘is 
as Queen Victoria would have wished.” 

The authors and publishers are to be con- 
gratulated for having produced a most hand- 
some volume. 

SAMUEL J. Hurwitz 
Brooklyn College 


v 


Papers of Henry Clay 


The Papers of Henry Clay. Volume 1, “The Ris- 
ing Statesman,” Edited by James F. Hopkins 


and Mary W. M. Hargreaves. Lexington: Uni- 

versity of Kentucky Press, 1959. 1037 p. $15.00. 

“The Rising Statesman” is first in a projected 
ten-volume set offering a documentary history of 
the life and times of the Great Pacificator. Ed- 
ited by a professor of history at the University of 
Kentucky and his associate, the work was made 
possible by grants from the University of Ken- 
tucky Research Fund Committee, the Lilly En- 
dowment, Inc., of Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
friends. 

When the series is complete, it is hoped that 
it will convey something of those special quali- 
ties that made Harry of the West an American 
idol—one of the three leading figures of his day. 
That it should succeed is already indicated in 
the first volume where the vigor with which Clay 
attacked life and the breadth of his interests 
presage delightful fare to come. 

We begin with Clay’s license to practice law, 
continue through the trying days of the unde- 
clared war, and leave him at Ghent writing of 
his desire to return to the halls of Congress. Pol- 
itics was indeed Henry Clay’s life blood. His 
interest in Transylvania University, the build- 
ing of “Ashland,” and Clay’s public pronounce- 


ments under the name of that staunch old Ro- 
man, “Regulus,” enliven this first volume. 

There is no table of contents, which may not 
be unusual for a work of this kind, but the edi- 
tors have provided an unusually good index for 
the observations of “The Rising Statesman.” 

KENNETH V. LotTTick 

Montana State University 


v 


Antarctica 


90° South: The Story of the American South 

Pole Conquest. By Paul Siple. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 384 p. $5-75- 

Super-human effort, courage and determina- 
tion, and a vision of global harmony by dedi- 
cated men are the basic factors revealed in this 
outstanding literary effort by Dr. Paul A. Siple, 
scientific leader of the first United States winter- 
ing-over party at the Antarctic South Pole Station 
in 1957. 

Tracing the history of previous antarctic ex- 
plorations from Amundsen and Scott to the re- 
cent International Geophysical Year, the author 
conveys an intriguing spectrum of unbelievably 
detailed preparations in Washington for the 
construction of the Station and the unlimited im- 
provisation by the navy support party at the 
Pole. What with “white-outs,” “snow quakes,” 
and minus 100° temperatures, it is a miracle that 
a party was able to survive at all, 9,000 feet high 
at the bottom of the world. It was under for- 
tuitous circumstances that the American flag, 
and not the hammer and sickle, was granted per- 
mission to fly over the Pole. The Russian party 
had to be content with the geomagnetic, and not 
the geographic station. 

Maps, photographs, and tables are included 
in this work. Dr. Siple’s comparison of his ex- 
pedition with that of Columbus seems to indi- 
cate that he envisages a self-sufficient continent 
—the fabulous Antarctica. 

KENNETH J. HILFMAN 
Bogota (N.J.) High School 


v 


Stories for Discussion 


Tensions Our Children Live With. Edited by 
Dorothy T. Spoerl. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1959. 232 p. $3.50. 

This book contains 53 stories written to arouse 
pupil discussion about the social problem in- 
volved in each story. The seven division head- 
ings cover “misfits”; ethical matters; making de- 
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cisions; handicapped individuals; broken homes; 
national, religious, and racial differences; and 
the effect of adult actions on children. The well- 
written stories include a variety of incidents. 
Teacher suggestions and questions are found in 
the back of the book. 

These stories have been told to classes in many 
sections of the country. While claims are made 
that the stories will elicit discussion, no claims 
are presented that attitudes and behavior will 
be favorably altered. After thoughtful reading, 
a teacher may well ponder whether these stories 
are more effective as a basis for discussion than 
the daily social problems which arise. Under no 
circumstances should the stories be used without 
thoughtful preparation. Tensions and increased 
misbehavior could result from misguided use of 
certain accounts. 

Even if the stories were not discussed by the 
student, they would help teachers to gain deeper 
understanding of student problems. Insight into 
the feelings and reactions of children will also 
be gained through reading the book. 

Mary C. WILSON 
Ruston (La.) Elementary School 
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Cliff Dwellers of Walnut Canyon. By Carroll 
Lane Fenton and Alice Epstein. (John Day, 
1960. $2.75) (Grades 3-6) 

Interesting format with many full-page black- 
and-white pictures. Text, placed on the page in 
poetic form and described on jacket as “rhyth- 
mic prose,” presents an explanation of the for- 
mation of Walnut Canyon and describes the 
nature of Indian life there. Will be useful in the 
study of the activities of Indians in the United 
States. 


Let’s Visit India. 
Let’s Visit Pakistan. By John C. Caldwell. (John 

Day, 1960. $2.95) (Grades 4-6) 

These two books are companion volumes and 
text and illustrations are somewhat repetitive. 
Effort is made to add to the reader’s understand- 
ing of India and Pakistan by examining histori- 
cal and political developments. The relations of 
these nations to the United States are also dis- 
cussed, and some attention is given to the people 
and their ways of life. 
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Alaska, The Forty-Ninth State. By Willis Lind- 
quist. (Whittlesey House, 1959. $3) (Grades 4- 
7) 

Readable book about the new state of Alaska. 
The history of Alaska is sketched, and present- 
day life is effectively described. Book has ap- 
pealing illustrations, an index, and a chronology 
of events in Alaskan history. 


The Wonderful World of Communication. By 
Lancelot Hogben. (Garden City Books, 1959. 


$2.95) (Grades 5-9) 
Similar in format to other books in this series, 


this voiume is large, colorfully and profusely 


illustrated, and indexed. The reader is taken 
from the time of cave painting all the way to 
the era of television. Special emphasis is placed 
on the need for better lingual communication 
between nations and peoples now and in the 
future. 


America Is Born, A History for Peter. By Gerald 
White Johnson. (Morrow, 1959. $3.95) (Grades 
5°8) 

The author’s first book for children, which he 
wrote especially for his grandson, is the first of 
a three-volume history of the United States. This 
volume deals with the growth of this country up 
to the Constitutional Convention. Dramatic il- 
lustrations combined with fine writing make this 
book splendid reading. 


iil. READING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SUMMER TRAVELERS 


If You Are Going to: 
Europe—John A. Garraty and Walter Adams, 
From Main Street to the Left Bank (Michi- 


gan State University Press, $4). A revealing 
account of the activities of American students 
and scholars in Europe. 


Italy—Gavin Maxwell, The Ten Pains of Death 
(E. P. Dutton, $5). A many-sided portrait of 
the people of modern Sicily that conjures up 
visions of Sicily as the Peyton Place of Italy. 


Switzerland—William Bross Lloyd, Jr., Waging 
Peace, the Swiss Experience (Public Affairs 
Press, $2.50). A short work concentrating on 
the relations among the cantons from the end 
of the 13th to the 18th century. 


Africa—Continuity and Change in African Cul- 
tures, edited by William R. Bascom and Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits (University of Chicago 
Press, $7). Scholarly essays on African art, 
music, kinship systems, religions, and other 
important topics. The common orientation of 
the essays is towards “the concept of culture.” 


Puerto Rico—David Landy, Tropical Childhood 
(University of North Carolina Press, $6). A 
careful study of cultural transmission and 
learning in a rural Puerto Rican village. 


And just before you select your clothes for your 

trip, we suggest that you read: 

Lawrence Langner, The Importance of Wearing 
Clothes (Hastings House, $7.50). A delightful 
and informative book that may convince you 
that the saying “Clothes do not make the 
man” has been out-of-date since the days of 
fig leaf tailors. 
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FoLttow THrRouGH WitH UsE oF AuDIO-VISUALS 


After you have shown the visuals, looked at the 
films, heard the ballad singers—what then? 

1. Visit the museum, historic house, historical 
marker, historic site. At Wisconsin a “Children’s 
Corner” displays the items used on TV each 
week. 

2. Watch a demonstration. Movies are good, 
but actuality is better. Find a place to see proc- 
esses like weaving, coal mining, blacksmithing. 

g. See the original document. The actual ob- 
ject—not necessarily the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence but a town plat or something local— 
has appeal. The local has more reality than the 


faraway. A Civil War roster containing the name 
of a pupil’s great-great-grandfather will mean 
more than the Constitution. 

4. Let audio-visuals stimulate research. They 
should lead pupils to seek more information. 

5. Stimulate interest in local history. Learn 
about famous men of your area. 

Some teachers resist the age of hearing, see- 
ing, or sniffing history. This is perhaps because 
they have shut their senses to the experience. 
“To know it is to love it” applies to even a one- 
dimensional object like history. If teachers move 
into the fifth dimension, they and their pupils 
might find they are having a lot more fun. 
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voted to a discussion unique in high school texts of how 
different racial, ethnic, and religious groups live together 
in a free governmental system. Reference material and a 

tivity suggestions follow each chapter. Tests are included 
in the Teacher's Manual 


Write for descriptive material 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY + 333 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 

















Building the historical knowledge that 
prepares students for informed citizenship 


Men and Nations: A World History 
by MAZOUR and PEOPLES 


This challenging new textbook is adding new lite and meaning to the high 
school course in world history, culture, or civilization. Skillfully organized on 
a chronological-topical plan, it provides a solid understanding of historical 


development and continuity—yesterday’s background for today’s headlines 


Men and 
Nations 


Meru s your sertous 
consideration 
hecause 


Its authors—trained scholars and experienced teachers—know 
how to write for young high-school students 

It is superbly balanced in content (ample coverage of Asia 
Africa, the modern world); in organization (study helps rein 
force learning, do not distract); in make-up (illustrations 


maps. and time charts are integrated with the reading text) 


It helps students to grasp the great themes of history, to develop 
a sense of historical-mindedness that will greatly strengthen 


later learning and citizenship 


Teachers Manual and Tests now ready 
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